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nial inspiration for social work. At 

times it has led us into paths of 
adventure and experimentation whose net 
results have greatly enriched the art we 
practice. At other times, as a will-o’-the- 
wisp, it has tempted us by its formula, in- 
duced us to run into blind alleys, lured us 
into the practice of methods which were but 
the hollow shell from which all semblance of 
living reality had long since disappeared. 

Co-operation was our first formula. 
“Let’s work together to rid our cities of 
beggars,” said the pioneers. “It is only,” 
they continued, “as we centralize effort, 
pool our resources, and pull all together that 
we can free our community from these para- 
sites who fatten upon our spirit of benevo- 
lence.” That faith is still strong. It still 
has its measure of truth. 

Then came the pioneers in charity organi- 
zation who said to the charities of their day, 
“We don’t wish to supplant you; our aim 
is to embark with you on the adventure of 
co-operation. Let’s pool our information; 
let’s discuss our plans and our policies so 
we may arrive at a wise and united program 
for the common welfare. We'll supply the 
skill of dispassionate judgment; you, the 
resources of charitable service afd financial 
relief, so that together we can insure the 
wisest use of our resources and a demon- 
strable benefit to the needy.” 

A search of the files of national and state 
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conference papers would probably reveal 
that more has been written on this one 
subject than upon any other single technique 
in the whole armory of our craft. Any 
sort of an honest search made in the parallel 
field of our procedure would be just as likely 
to find that our professional behavior is 
characterized by a delightfully care-free atti- 
tude toward what other agencies are doing. 
We have written more and done less in this 
universal challenge of a social adventure 
than any group of men and women engaged 
in a common task. It is not a matter of 
surprise, therefore, that when we come to 
an annual meeting our deeds convict us of 
sin, and we choose for our subject what 
amounts to a “confession of having left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done, and of having done those things 
which we ought not to have done.” In this 
field so sharply separated between a theory 
and an opposite practice, it is presumptuous 
to hope that one can find the panacea. It is 
a simple-minded concept of the human heart 
to believe that a miracle such as would be 
involved in the adoption by all of us of the 
real spirit of united endeavor can be per- 
formed. Rather should we trace the clues 
which may lead us to an explanation of this 
baffling paradox. It is essential that we 


shall ever return to this field of our major 
failures to renew the effort and to give 
practical outlet to our belief that we are 
really engaged in a project in social relations 
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whose solution will at least await the resolv- 
ing of this primary problem of what it 
means to work together, and of how it may 
be done. 

I suppose no American city whose social 
work has reached acceptable standards has 
experimented in a wider or richer concep- 
tion of co-operation than Philadelphia. You 
began with more agencies per ten thousand 
inhabitants than any other city in the west- 
ern hemisphere, and have them still, so far 
as I know. You couldn’t escape the neces- 
sity of trying to reach a modus vivendi. 
You passed through the early stage of emo- 
tion between indifference and wonderment 
as the new agencies crowded into the field, 
and you somehow had to make your peace 
with them and they with you. They com- 
prised agencies endowed to do all sorts of 
useful things, and some whose usefulness 
might be open to doubt; agencies started to 
meet an emergency and agencies whose aim 
was to announce the millenium. Then you 
more or less successfully endured—or re- 
sisted—the organizing program of the 
society which has now changed its name. 
Above all else, you created the epoch-making 
experiment in co-operation by the formation 
of your Intake Committee, whose studies and 
published findings have made us all your 
debtors. Now I understand you have 
entered into that golden age which the 
ancient Israelite described as the time 
“ when there was no king, and each man did 
as seemed right in his own eyes.”’ You have 
completed the circle; but, as Miss Richmond 
so often pointed out, these are not circles 
which we describe but spirals; each agency 
is “doing as seems right in its own eyes,” 
even as at first; but that which “seems 
right” in 1929 is a very different article of 
faith in relationships from what it was in 
1879, for instance. You have lived through 
these many experiences in co-operative 
effort and they have left the impress of their 
lines of relationships and attitudes of mind 
in the very structure of your social work. 
What all this has meant to you, I cannot 
tell you; I don’t know. Only someone who 
has been a part of it or had a chance to 
study carefully its documents, its personnel 
and its results can do that. I must limit 
myself to the more doubtful task of out- 
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lining some of the general principles and 
the obvious pitfalls of the subject. 


I 


One of the primary methods of science is 
to make oneself acquainted with the nature 
of the material with which he works. It 
is called discovering the natural laws. 
Scientists then have coined the phrase: “ the 
control of natural phenomena through a 
knowledge of their laws.”’ Closer inspection 
of just what is done, however, reveals not 
that the scientist controls nature, but more 
accurately that nature controls him. He 
learns the laws of nature that he may so 
direct his actions as to benefit by the laws 
of his material. The more successfully he 
adapts himself to the nature of the material 
with which he is working, the more wonder- 
ful are the results he can secure. Co-opera- 
tion for the scientist therefore means adapta- 
tion to a fixed procedure which he does not 
attempt to modify. Dr. Cabot recently 
said :? “T cannot think that medical or social 
work would be worth while, if we were 
fighting the forces of the world rather than 
getting in right with the trend of the world.” 
I suspect that the discriminating student of 
our efforts at co-operation would place his 
finger upon this point as our outstanding 
error in method. We have not been care- 
ful and patient students of the nature of 
the material with which we have had to 


- co-operate. Rather we have been reformers. 


We have gone into the fields with standards 
accepted ; with a propaganda to be promoted. 
These two objectives are probably mutually 
exclusive. We may choose to set our light 
upon a hill to be a guide to all who follow; 
or we may forget our superiorities and our 
mission to save men from the errors of 
their ways, and become students of the com- 
munity forces in whose midst we are placed. 
This is a pretty dilemma. We shall never 
see social work advance to the position of 
an acceptable procedure without a lot of 
pioneering which must ignore all other 
efforts in the same field; but, social work 
is an entity, to rise and fall together. It is 
essentially a project in co-operative effort 
and its success may be measured quite as 
accurately by the degree with which each 
agency has studied and adapted its own 


*See Tue Famirty, November, 1927, page 212. 
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methods to the nature of other agencies as 
by the excellency in any other one of its 
techniques. Certainly in any city, there 
should be agencies studying the technique 
of co-operation, as defined by the exact 
scientists, quite as much as there should be 
agencies studying the processes of the 
interview. 

I don’t need to point out in any great 
detail how far short of the scientific method 
our adventures in co-operation have been. 
Several years ago I made a study of annual 
reports on this subject. They talked about 
it just as freely as the speakers have done 
in National Conference. And they printed 
nice, orderly charts, showing where each of 
us belonged: church, school, home, hospital, 
social agency. But inevitably each agency 
managed to conceive itself as the center of 
the chart. “Come, and co-operate with 
me,” might have been the slogan. It reminds 
one for all the world of the attitude of our 
government in international affairs. “‘ We 
are willing to arbitrate,” so our proud de- 
partment of state and senate say, “ with 
anyone at any time on any subject; except 
we reserve the right to remove any subject 
from arbitration at any time when we think 
it desirable to do so; and we reserve the 
right to engage in any war, when we believe 
it is necessary for our national honor or 
protection.” It is apparently an outcome 
of the excessive individualism of America 
that has caused us to fail to apply the prin- 
ciples of science to the task of co-operation 
either in large international relations or in 
the intimate concerns of our communities. 

There probably is no final solution of this 
dilemma; progress is an oscillation between 
insistence upon standards and _ insistence 
upon co-operation. The generation which 
is passing established standards; this gen- 
eration is organizing community councils 
and community funds and thereby compel- 
ling attention to this other phase of social 
effort. 

II 


Co-operation for its greater success de- 
pends, apparently, upon a certain approxi- 
mation to equality in skills possessed by the 
agencies which are to co-operate. And pos- 
session of an equal degree of skills is not 
spread over any great number of agencies. 
This at once sets hard limits to the possi- 
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bility of true co-operation in its simpler 
aspects. If there is not free giving as well 
as taking, the relationship becomes some- 
thing other than co-operative. Also, if the 
lines of communication between the agencies 
are not open and clear the project of rela- 
tionships suffers. 

Provincialism is the great enemy of the 
effort to see eye to eye. Sociologically speak- 
ing, however, provincialism is the rich soil in 
which cultures originate and come to matur- 
itv. These cultures are protected by big- 
otry and prejudice from the dilution which 
would result in featureless mediocrity should 
a wide tolerance admit freely any external 
influence that came its way. Tolerance and 
catholicity apparently lead to a dilettante 
attitude which plavs with ideas but is never 
fired with enthusiasm for a cause. 

The growth of social work is no exception 
to this rule. We are provincial. We have 
worked hard in our own circles to secure 
the victories which have marked our advance 
and it almost seems as if progress has been 
made in proportion as we have been intol- 
erant and aggressive. It’s another aspect of 
that persistent dilemma to which reference 
has been made earlier. Yet social work is 
quite as much an adventure in the art of 
co-operation as in the mastery of arts of 
influencing behavior, and it is therefore 
worth while to inspect these provincialisms 
somewhat more closely. 

There is the literal provincialism of ter- 
ritorial isolation; the provincialism that 
limits the range of our professional con- 
fidence to those whom we can see, and with 
whom we can actually associate in our work. 
This provincialism may be of an agency or 
of a locality. It is an inevitable outcome of 
the intense pressure under which we work 
and of the perils we have experienced in 
common. Of course we come to think that 
our group represents a degree of excellence 
not quite attained by other workers else- 
where, however estimable their efforts may 
be. We all have this failing—in varying 
degrees perhaps. There is a delightfully 
naive simplicity about it which stamps its 
possessors as still carrying the glorious 
enthusiasm of youth. It is somewhat of a 
handicap, however, on any effort to secure 
real professional consciousness or real co- 
operation in social work. 
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There is a second sort of provincialism 
perhaps even more subtle, which might be 
called functional. Social work prematurely 
split up into many specialties before it had 
attained definite content. Territorial provin- 
cialism is subject to resolution by the uncon- 
scious spirit of the age. We are a mobile 
people. You have invited a guest from a 
thousand miles away to swap ideas with you. 
Your workers go elsewhere—not as often, to 
be sure, as many of us might wish. Work- 
ers from elsewhere come here. You tell us 
of your gains in our national gatherings, and 
you invite us to tell you about ours in your 
local conferences. Territorial provincialism 
has hard and fast bounds set to its increase. 
But there is no natural limit to the growth of 
functional provincialism. In fact it is in 
line with the spirit of the age—perhaps the 
human compensation for the destruction of 
the barriers of space. And social work is 
peculiarly open to such influences. Wher- 
ever human interests are stirred to study 
the varying successes or failures in rela- 
tionships, there may be social work. All 
the pride of possession, all the intolerance 
of position seem to be centering their hold 
upon functional groups. 

The very definitions of social work divide 
us as such definitions divided the church 
before us. We have a national Association 
of Social Workers. But there is also an 
association of medical social workers; and 
another of psychiatric social workers; and 
some of them aren’t quite sure whether they 
are social workers. When we come to- 
gether in National Conference it requires 
forty-nine different program-making units 
to meet this aspect of our provincialism. 

We speak different languages and some- 
times we use our vocabularies to express our 
opinion of each other—a sort of verbal 
shorthand which the other is not supposed 
to understand. These different languages 
become literally a shibboleth by whose test 
we choose those with whom we will asso- 
ciate. Our terminologies are new; we are 


not very certain of our own ability to use 
them accurately, which throws us on the 
defensive and leads us blindly to defend 
them rather than to welcome the healthful 
consideration which criticism would furnish. 
Many of the terminologies are not our own; 
borrowed from other disciplines, the church, 
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the law, medicine, and psychiatry. Hence 
we are not free, but we are inclined to guard 
even more jealously their usage against the 
contamination of too wide a diffusion. 

This is primarily a problem in training. 
Social work is carried on even today largely 
by the partially trained and the wholly un- 
trained worker. It is not an irremediable 
situation. In fact it will be rectified just as 
soon as our communities realize this reason 
for the waste motions in our craft and 
become willing to pay the price for ade 
quately trained people in this work. 

But we also work under different aus- 
pices. Some under independent; some 
under the church; some associated with hos- 
pitals, and others with courts. This creates 
conflicts of loyalties and even disagreement 
on values. The church worker, seeing 
clearly the importance of religion in person- 
ality, is inclined to accuse others of godless- 
ness in the programs of their work; while 
these same “ others,” seeing the wide span 
of human relations which condition human 
behavior, are inclined to accuse the church 
worker of narrowness of vision, of over- 
emphasis upon one rather than the exercise 
of a nice discrimination in using the many 
factors on which personality is built. This 
is capable of expansion, but I’m sure your 
thoughts have outrun my words as many 
illustrations of this provincialism have 
crowded into your minds. 

Then we do our work differently, and that 
defines sects and cliques. Some of us care 
for our wards in institutions; some in their 
own homes. Some of us keep families 
together; and others are engaged in finding 
new homes for the helpless fragments of 
families. These differences in method tend 
to become emphasized, until we act as if we 
thought that it is only the differences 
between us that are vital; while the generic 
unity of the case work which we are all 
practicing drops out of consciousness. 

Again, let it be said, this is not an unmiti- 
gated chamber of horrors. I have not 
recited them here because I believe them 
wholly bad. They serve their purposes of 
offering centers where unique procedures 
may be developed without interference or 
too great diffusion. But they are fatal 
barriers to co-operation, and sooner or later 
social work will be tested by its capacity to 
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integrate itself into a community program 
on the basis of generally accepted profes- 
sional practice, not upon the excellence of 
any special technique. 


III 

There is a special problem associated with 
co-operation between unequal agencies— 
unequal in technical proficiency or in the 
vigor of their leadership. While it remains 
true that co-operation between two such 
agencies ought really to be called something 
else—leadership and following; conquest 
and subjugation ; bullying and being bullied ; 
flattery and being flattered—yvet the relation- 
ship between two or more such agencies must 
be worked out. My own opinion is that 
much of the anarchy in our field is due to 
the special problems created by such ine- 
qualities and, as I said before, this aspect 
of the difficulty in relationships will largely 
disappear when our personnel acquires 
approximately equal training. 

When two parties unevenly matched for 
the discussion sit down in conference to 
compose their differences, one can predict 
the outcome with assurance. The weaker 
one will be driven from position to position, 
and finally leave the field thoroughly beaten. 
However, the victory usually is a delusion to 
the winner, for all he has done is to win 
a battle of words. The defeated is con- 
vinced he has been worsted only in dialectic. 
He holds his faith just as firmly as ever— 
but with this difference: he knows he can- 
not defend it in the open field of conflict. 
He believes in his cause just as passionately 
as ever ; he assumes the attitude of the mar- 
tyr; he is willing to go down in defeat, but 
only over his dead body may you reach his 
treasure. That is, he withdraws the subject 
under discussion from debate entirely, and 
the very thing the stronger member of the 
conference hoped to secure by the open 
method is entirely precluded by this typical 
reaction of the loser. It is almost the same 
as losing a war. In such an event the loser 
says that might has triumphed over right. 
In our instance, he says dialectic has tri- 
umphed over right. But the conviction that 
his cause is right is only strengthened in the 
heart of the loser if physical force or intel- 
lectual skill has decided the conflict. 

Nor is the picture of the victor any pret- 
tier, although not so simple. Unless he is 


an unusual person with a rare capacity for 
objectifying his experiences, he is not likely 
to see that his cause is the real loser in this 
debate; that the solution of the problem of 
relationships is farther off than ever, and 
new difficulties have been added to an 
already serious situation. Rather is he apt 
to become irritated with the slippery tactics 
of his opponent, to berate him for insincerity 
or to ignore him as hopeless. Psychiatrists 
have said a lot about the inferiority com- 
plexes and the delusions of grandeur with 
which the defeated compensate themselves. 
I wish some good psychiatrist would coin 
a word, or describe the mechanism, showing 
how the strong assume not compensatory 
devices but what might be called sequential 
behaviors; impatience, assurance of the 
accuracy of one’s position, intellectual snob- 
bery. You remember how our last great 
liberal president—Wilson—once expressed 
it: “How can I be liberal unless given 
power to enforce that liberality.” Only one 
who is certain he is right, and that he has 
explored every aspect of the question can 
take such a position. And once having 
taken it, one puts an end to all real co-opera- 
tion. Is it an extravagant statement that 
this behavior is a fair description of the 
actual attitude toward working together of 
our better trained social workers? 


IV 


The auspices of co-operation probably 
have something to do with its success. I am 
a family welfare worker. It is the tradition 
in my field to hold case conferences—the 
best co-operative device ever invented— 
under our own auspices. If there had been 
vitality in the method or reality in the dis- 
cussion, why has it not been imitated by all 
the case working and neighborhood agencies 
called into their membership? A new type 
of case conference is emerging—one called 
into existence by some general body, or 
created jointly by several agencies. In Min- 
neapolis we had a joint one for a self-sur- 
vey; another under the same auspices for 
difficult mental cases. The council there 
later organized one for the general discus- 
sion of cases with no other object than that 
of accustoming us to working together. The 
St. Louis council created an harmonious 
feeling between institutions and agencies in 
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the children’s field by organizing a case con- 
ference attended by both. It is now work- 
ing to bring together psychiatrists. psy- 
chologists, and social workers by the same 
device. 

I don’t know what your theory is re- 
garding the function of the social service 
exchange in reference to this stubborn chal- 
lenge of co-operation. But whether or not 
you look to it to remind you that certain 
cases are getting tied up with an alarming 
number of agencies which should get to- 
gether to work out a joint plan if they have 
not already done so, it yet remains the 
central mechanism about which co-operation 
may be built. Dr. Herrick, in his Brains 
of Rats and Men has made an interesting 
computation of the possible number of the 
connections and combinations between the 
nerve terminals of the brain. He likened 
the brain to a switchboard with a million 
terminals. If each is given two possibilities 
of combination with any other terminal, the 
number of possible patterns this would form 
reaches a figure so large that no word has 
ever been invented to express it. The so- 
cial service exchange is just such a switch- 
board, with hundreds of thousands of names 
—every one with whom any social agency 
is working, and every social agency which 
has worked with any one of them. Could 
there be a better device for co-operation ? 

I believe the case conference is due for 
a vigorous revival, partly because of this 
unsolved but pressing problem of co-opera- 
tion, and partly also because our methods 
stand in need of more critical examination. 
This statement includes, I believe, both 
sorts of case comrnittees: those either 
largely or exclusively composed of the 
trained professional and those including the 
volunteer and the untrained worker. Pos- 
sibly the weakening of the case committees 
in some of the family societies indicates 
that they have reached the place where they 
should merge their projects with those 
initiated under wider auspices. However 
that may be, the important thing is the com- 
mittee itself; the habit of clearing methods 
through a meeting of minds. This the case 


committee furnishes; and I hope as you plan 
your community wide agency which will 
aim for a unified program of social work 
in Philadelphia, generous consideration will 
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be given to the place of this device for givin: 
reality to the aim of working together. 


V 

In spite of all the qualifications listed 
before in this paper as modifying the value 
of co-operation, there really can be no social 
work worthy of the name if co-operation is 
absent. Our objective is the enrichment of 
the personality of our clients. That per- 
sonality is a living unity whose vitality we 
sap and not strengthen by our separate 
approaches. I read a description of life 
recently which is much to the point here. 
Life, so the writer said, is that capacity of 
certain well defined units of matter to select 
such elements as they need from their en- 
vironment, incorporate them into their 
structure, and make them over into some- 
thing which they were not before. Although 
before their incorporation these elements 
were dead, and after they are cast off they 
will be dead again, vet for the short time 
they are a part of the living organism, they 
are themselves alive. The organism gets 
all its substance from its environment, vet 
is something different from its environment ; 
its material it takes from anywhere avail- 
able; its life and all its rich possibilities and 
characteristics are its own. 

Analogies between physical and social 
science are dangerous. Yet isn’t this a pic- 
ture of our job? The individual is also 
a social person; a social vortex drawing 
into itself those elements of the environment 
it needs to sustain its social identity; yet its 
identity is its own—its elements consist of 
that rich stream of social heritage in which 
it is bathed, yet it none the less selects those 
which it needs and, after selecting them, 
works them over into something unique: a 
father, a husband, a worker, a citizen by the 
name of John Smith, not like any other 
person alive. 

As I see it, our job is necessitated only 
when the client’s capacity to draw the so- 
cially desirable material from his environ- 
ment has become impaired. For some rea- 
son, the same elements out of which his 
neighbors and relatives secure courage and 
fidelity and success yield him failure instead. 
We come in to attempt the delicate and 
extraordinary task of discovering why this 
wonderful social vortex is selecting the 
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oxious rather than the beneficent. But 
#e goes on while we study or help. His 
cream of social heritage is far greater than 
we can encompass or truly influence. 

Each person is a center of social energy 
possessing the capacity for self-direction, 
but without a chart. We have not the 
infallible instincts of the insects and lower 
animals. History has nothing to teach us, 
as apparently human conduct has_ been 
guided by social forces which the human 
being only dimly understood. Success comes 
to one, and failure to another, for reasons 
which have puzzled the wisest of men. In 
fact some of the early students in this field 
have stoutly maintained that laws of human 
conduct cannot be known, nor may the con- 
duct of any person be beneficially changed 
by the purposeful action of another. 
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Yet we are here in this largely uncharted 
field. The reality of personality is un- 
doubted ; the pitifully vain struggles of the 
disadvantaged compel our attention. The 
least we as social workers can do, almost 
precedent to any other effort, is to respect 
the integrity of the client’s personality by 
saving him from conflicting advice and by 
making the best in the field available to him. 
Child training has abundantly demonstrated 
that the integrity of parents is of more value 
than their intelligence. 

This idea of a person as a self-determined 
vortex of social activities may be the thread 
of gold which will lead its patient student 
to the answer to the question of how we 
may win this greatest of all the skills of 
social work. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK IN 
THE SMALLER COMMUNITY 
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and native resourcefulness more neces- 

sary than in smaller community case 
work. At the present time much social work 
in small cities and rural sections has to be 
carried on without the help of psychiatrists 
or psychologists, without the advantages of 
good clinics (or any clinics at all), without 
proper hospital facilities, without necessary 
office equipment, and sometimes even with- 
out adequate means of transportation. The 
social worker must adjust herself until she 
can make all these facilities available. She 
may have to be something of a psychiatrist, 
psychologist, nurse, typist, and, if transpor- 
tation is lacking, something of a hiker. She 
must do without, and yet she ought to re- 
member that she should not do without 
too long. 

When a worker comes to a new com- 
munity, particularly where social case work 
is very new, she is aware of the fact that 
the public is watching her closely. People 
have been asked to support the project and 
they want to see results. They may even 
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ask that the social worker prove to the com- 
munity within six months’ time that case 


work pays economically. And the public 
has a way in smaller communities of watch- 
ing the different steps in case work so that 
little escapes its notice. Therefore, it is 
very necessary, in order to make the con- 
tinuation of the project possible, to do good 
case work from the first. Even if there are 
no facilities such as clinics, effective case 
work must be done. And while she is doing 
a good piece of case work, she must interpret 
her program to the community. 

Perhaps the best instrument for interpret- 
ing a case work program to a community 
is a case committee. As every social worker 
knows, case committees are something of a 
liability in the beginning: more help has to 
be given to the committee than its members 
are able to give to the worker or to the pro- 
gram. When the worker feels the great 
pressure of the case work itself and realizes 
how little a case committee contributes to 
the program, she has a tendency to feel that 
the case committee is unnecessary. She is 
wise if she is able to discriminate between 
two important jobs: that of developing the 
committee and that of doing necessary case 
work. In time she is apt to find that the 
development of the committee means most 
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to the program. To insure growth of the 
committee, there is one thing to remember 
and that is that the meetings must never 
be a matter of routine. The members know 
a large number of the clients discussed. 
They will be interested in the meetings only 
if they feel that there is a purpose in dis- 
cussing their problems. To help interpret 
the program to the individual members of 
the committee it is well to ask them to help 
perform definite services. One may see a 
landlord, another find employment, another 
make some school adjustment—if he hap- 
pens to be a school person—and so on. In 
rendering these services the committee 
members become aware of the different 
steps in case work procedure and, inci- 
dentally, the services they perform help the 
case worker. 

When the committee begins to see the 
importance of the work, there naturally 
follows the opportunity for further inter- 
pretation. Because the members have con- 
tacts with various groups in the community, 
other groups become interested. There is 
opportunity for speeches, for newspaper 
publicity, and the like. Ministers, doctors, 
school people get a conception of the pro- 
gram and are in a position to help solve 
individual case problems. Perhaps one 
underlying principle of good interpretation 
which the smaller community worker should 
particularly try to remember is the need for 
speaking in terms understood by the com- 
munity. Even a term like “ personality con- 
flict” has little meaning to the average rural 
church group. 

Every community, large or small, has 
within it conditions which create the prob- 
lems which the case worker tries to solve, 
and it is part of her job to point out these 
conditions. This is a difficult undertaking 
in a large city; it is even more difficult (if 
that is possible) in a small community. It 
is particularly hard because everyone is 
known by everyone else. To make a small 
town employer realize that his wage scale of 
$2.40 a day for a certain line of work helps 
create the economic problems dealt with by 
the social welfare organization, that the con- 
ditions in his place of business are respon- 
sible for some of the health problems, or that 
the landowning system of some rural section 
results in serious social problems among the 
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share croppers and tenant farmers, is a deli- 
cate job. Again the case committee may be 
of great help. It does not take long for its 
members to realize that the malaria in a 
group of families is caused from improper 
drainage in the neighborhood; that $2.40 a 
day does not constitute a living wage for a 
family, particularly when employment is 
uncertain because of industrial conditions; 
that there must be a reason for so much 
illness among the women working in a cer- 
tain industrial plant; that the juvenile delin- 
quent should have had some outlet for his 
desire to act in amateur plays; that a certain 
political situation is responsible for the 
failure to prosecute a deserting husband, and 
so on. Gradually the whole community 
becomes aware of its weak spots. 

Because there is no one to whom she can 
delegate her job when she leaves town for 
a few days; because, while the project is 
new, there are seldom funds to make attend- 
ance at conferences possible; and because 
of the geographical isolation, the smaller 
community worker is quite dependent upon 
the stimulus from her own job to carry her 
along. If she has a groping mind and will 
keep up her studies, and if she constantly 
analyzes her job objectively, the work itself 
will offer much inspiration. Smaller com- 
munity case work, however, makes it easy 
to drift into a lazy mental attitude. This 
is not so true at first, when one has to be 
extremely alert, as it is later, when the 
project has been fairly well interpreted and 
the community is ready to support it. 

Besides mental alertness, physical endur- 
ance is essential in carrying on a smaller 
community program. In rural communities, 
the families under care usually live in iso- 
lated and sometimes in practically inacces- 
sible neighborhoods. Driving over rough 
and muddy roads, and walking when driving 
is impossible, taxes the worker’s physical 
strength. The fact that the worker is known 
by everybody creates a critical situation: 
She does not walk up the street, go to church, 
attend the theater or even a social function 
but what someone is ready to discuss with 
her some case problem. Her telephone is 
apt to ring late at night and early in the 
morning. Perhaps the large city worker 
can say on such occasions that she prefers 
to be called at her office the next morning. 
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In the smaller community, the worker must 
remember that all are neighbors and that 
they are intensely interested in the situations 
which they report. She herself, even though 
scientific and professional, must be very 
human in her attitude. She must have 
mental poise as well as physical endurance. 

There is a tendency in smaller communi- 
ties to think of a project in terms of the 
personality of the worker rather than in 
terms of the program itself. The worker 
should guard against this as much as possible 
because of the dangers it involves. To be 
sure the community must have the utmost 
confidence in the worker if the program is 
to succeed, vet it must be aware of the 
fact that the project is more important than 
the worker. If the work is seen merely in 
terms of the personality of the worker, there 
is danger that the program will cease to exist 
when the worker leaves. If it does continue, 
the situation is difficult for the successor. 
Some of this danger can be avoided if the 
worker constantly calls attention to the im- 
portance of the program as well as to the 
need for its continuation. 

There are many joys inherent in smaller 
community case work. Because of the com- 
paratively small number of people in the 
community and the lack of complexity in 
its organization, there is the great possibility 
of seeing clearly the relationship between 
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case work and the community itself. Then 
there is a humanness about the job which 
makes it most satisfying. The pioneering 
aspects of the work have their thrills, and, 
most of all, there is the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that one is engaged in filling a real need. 
The mother who is to be confined in a little 
shack in the middle of the woods, fifteen 
miles from a telephone, a mile from a wagon 
road, and a mile and half from a rough 
auto road—with no horse, wagon or car on 
the place—has little chance for recovery, if 
complications set in, unless the rural nurse 
or social worker has been on the job before- 
hand and has made proper medical attention 
possible. The rural boy or girl with a 
trachoma infection is apt to face blindness 
unless a nurse or social worker is there to 
prevent it. The adolescent youngster with 
all sorts of troubles and conflicts has perhaps 
no one to guide him unless there is an under- 
standing worker in the community. 

Smaller communities offer a real challenge 
to the profession of social work. Inciden- 
tally, large city case problems will be mate- 
rially reduced when the smaller community 
work is carried on more nearly adequately. 
The adequacy with which it is carried on in 
the future will depend upon the type of 
workers who will be interested in the pro- 
jects. It needs the very best the profession 
can offer. 


A BASIS FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF CASES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SELECTION’ OF THE 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


' N YE have long realized that the bur- 
den of work falling upon our agency 
called for a more discriminating 
evaluation of case material than we have had. 
We have had no formulated criteria by 
which to determine the type of treatment to 
be given. Our selection of cases for inten- 
sive work frequently seems to be on an un- 
conscious basis without real analysis of the 
case work possibilities in a given situation; 
without due consideration of the limitations 
of the agency over which we have no control ; 


*The members of this Committee are Elizabeth 
McVay, Chairman, Catherine M. Cronin, Lena P. 
Eisler, Charlotte S. Henry, Hazel Jackson, Myrtle 
Leach, Lillian L. Otis, Florence T. Waite. 


with too little regard for the intangible some- 
thing often described as the personal 
equation. 

Individually we had given some thought 
to the selection of a limited number of fami- 
lies for so-called “ intensive case work ” and 
had paid little or no attention to the classifi- 
cation of the remainder of the case load. 
Along with a growing realization of our 
need for becoming more articulate in this 
respect came the suggestion from Francis 
H. McLean, Field Director of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, that a committee be formed to study 
the selection of cases. 

The Committee on Selection was originally 
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composed of the case supervisor and three 
district secretaries, who held three meetings 
in the summer of 1928. In the fall, this 
group was augmented by a group of five 
senior visitors (who had chosen this par- 
ticular problem for their project). There 
were several changes in this group during 
the year. 

The original group of four read and dis- 
cussed six cases and arrived at tentative 
statements of three possible classifications— 
A, B,and C. They were more or less vague 
but represented an attempt to crystallize the 
discussion of the group into something con- 
crete. A study schedule was evolved so 
that work began in earnest by the time the 
senior visitors joined the group. Twenty- 
seven meetings, averaging two hours in 
length, were held during the vear, not in- 
cluding the time spent in reading cases or 
the meetings of a sub-committee which was 
responsible for formulating the definitions. 


The senior visitors furnished cases from 
their own case loads and, after some experi- 
mentation, it was thought expedient for each 
member of the Committee to read the cases 
_ presented. At first cases were chosen at 
random with arbitrary stipulation as to the 
length of the history to suit the convenience 
of the Committee. Using the tentative defi- 
nitions as a basis for discussion, cases 
thought by the visitor to fall under desig- 
nated classifications were presented. In 
addition to analyzing the situation from a 
case work standpoint, efforts were made in 
each case to determine the elements or 
factors which motivated first the case worker 
and then the group in deciding upon the 
classification. This involved a careful analy- 
sis of the problem, prognosis, and possibili- 
ties for treatment. 

A review of these basic factors enabled the 
Committee to formulate their first defini- 
tions, which provided for three groups—A, 
B,C. Further study of cases under these 
groupings revealed the need of a fourth 
group, so the definitions were revised and 
D was added. By the first of December, 
twenty-one cases had been presented: ten 
were classified as A, three as B, seven as C, 
and one was left unclassified. At the end 
of two months’ work, two things had be- 
come apparent to the Committee. First, 


classification cannot safely be made until 
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there is a full understanding and analysis 
of the underlying elements of the situation. 
Insufficient information may delay classifica- 
tion pending further investigation. Second, 
the analysis of a number of cases by a more 
or less haphazard method revealed certain 
recurring elements which could be used as 
bases in formulating definitions for A, B, 
C, and D. 

As the study progressed, the Committee 
became more alert to the problems involved 
and the need to determine when classifica- 
tion might safely be made by the case worker. 
Consequently a number of cases current ap- 
proximately six weeks were presented. At 
first these were chosen from case loads car- 
ried by members of the Committee; later, 
from the organization at large, in an effort 
to determine the extent to which the per- 
sonal bias of the case worker influenced the 
classification. All told, fifty-four cases were 
discussed and classified by the Committee: 
some where the original classification was 
doubtful were reviewed. It was also neces- 
sary to review those cases classified before 
D was added as a fourth classification. The 
final classification for the fifty-four cases 
placed eleven in the A group, fourteen in 
the B, ten in the C, and nineteen in the D. 


Classification A 


An A classification would be assigned only 
to cases where adjustment on a personality 
level is called for and where the personality 
maladjustments present affect the family 
group. The case worker at the outset as- 
sumes a major role in treatment but she does 
so with the purpose of developing within 
the family itself adequacy to meet the situa- 
tion. The classification implies that progress 
under treatment may be expected within the 
limits of the particular problem. 

Here also would be found cases where 
the worker, after due analysis, even though 
she may feel uncertain of the outcome, de- 
liberately embarks on a piece of original or 
experimental treatment. 

Discussion: A primary prerequisite of an 
A case is that the problem involved be essen- 
tially that of personality maladjustment. 
The converse of this statement is not true, 
namely, that all personality maladjustments 
should be classified as A. Whether or not 
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A treatment is given depends upon several 
qualifying factors: 

(1) Does the personality maladjustment 
affect the relationship and adjustment of the 
family group as a whole? Is the solution 
of the presenting problems either impos- 
sible or only temporary unless the person- 
ality difficulties are adjusted? 

(2) If adjustment is to be expected, the 
case worker must take the leading role in 
the treatment process. It is believed that 
this calls for the highest type of effort, skill, 
and case work technique. Such treatment 
demands unusual understanding and insight 
on the part of the worker. 

(3) The ultimate goal is to transfer the 
responsibility for adjustment from the case 
worker to the family. This connotes the 
potentiality for self-help within the family 
group so that the growth process will con- 
tinue after the responsibility has been shifted 
from the agency to the family. 

(4) Such effort as that required in the 
treatment of maladjusted personalities should 
not be expended unless careful analysis of 
the situation points fairly definitely to a 
resulting adjustment or growth. This, in 
turn, is dependent upon the establishment 
of rapport and the challenge to the case 
worker or upon her interest in the program 
of intensive treatment. 

(5) Often the prognosis may be quite un- 
certain but this factor is over-ruled by the 
challenge to the worker and her desire to 
attempt an original and experimental treat- 
ment plan so that this A classification is 
justifiable for a period of time. 

In rare instances an A treatment plan may 
be forced on the agency by some other or- 
ganization, though the merits of the case do 
not warrant this type of effort. 


Mr. and Mrs. F, a very young couple with no 
children, had made personal application to the 
agency because of Mr. F’s unemployment and Mrs. 
F’s poor health. Mr. F also complained of various 
ailments, including a hernia for which he thought 
he would need an operation. He appeared to be 
on an infantile level emotionally, constantly playing 
for attention and afraid of responsibility. As a 
means of getting his way, he often threatened 
suicide. He showed various neurotic trends, in- 
cluding a marked tendency toward malingering. 
The marriage had been opposed by the relatives 
and Mrs. F was only persuaded to marry Mr. F 
by his threats of suicide. Mrs. F, an arrested 


tuberculosis case, threatened with reactivation, had 
become discontented with their living arrangements 
and financial insecurity but was unable to assist by 
working. 
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In considering the service called for in this 
problem, it was recognized that Mr. F’s chronic 
unemployment was a direct result of his person- 
ality make-up, not of industrial conditions. The 
couple were young and much of life was ahead of 
them. Judging by the current trend of their be- 
havior, failure seemed inevitable if they were left 
to their own resources. A better prognosis was 
offered by a case work program which attempted 
the treatment of Mr. F’s well-defined personality 
difficulties and emotional instability. An essential 
step in treatment, the transference of Mr. F’s de- 
pendency from his relatives to the case worker, 
seemed possible. Mrs. F seemed capable of under- 
standing Mr. F’s difficulties if interpreted to her, 
and then of assisting in carrying out a program for 
the development of his personality. Improvement 
of her health would be a necessary step and a 
promising one as her prognosis was good. The 
venture on the part of the agency seemed particu- 
larly justified because Mr. F recognized that there 
was a problem and faced it seriously. 


Classification B 


We would assign a BP classification to 
situations where problems are relatively un- 
complicated by serious personality malad- 
justment. Families assigned to the B group 
might be described as better able to meet 
their own problems than the A group. The 
type of service called for is provision of 
opportunities rather than personality ad- 
justment. This group, no less than the A 
group, calls for keen observation, but the 
emphasis is preventive rather than remedial. 

Discussion: In the B cases will be found 
a marked degree of adequacy within the 
family group so that less effort and skill in 
treatment are required of the case worker. 
There may be a personality problem of one 
member of the family which does not seri- 
ously affect the adjustment of the other 
members, or the problem may be less deeply 
rooted so that there is less need for the 
agency to take over the responsibility for 
the family because, under normal conditions, 
the family is fairly self-sufficient. A case 
which had received A treatment, but where 
adequacy had been developed in the family 
group, might then receive B treatment. The 
service indicated in the B group is chiefly 
that of furnishing opportunities for the 
family, a service which may be called pre- 
ventive treatment rather than remedial, as 
called for in the A classification; and the 
case worker assumes an “executive” réle 
rather than one of leadership. 

Although the effort and skill required for 
B treatment is less than A, the need for 
keen observation and careful thought is as 
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great. In a situation where the family with 
some guidance from the agency is capable 
of working out its own problems, the treat- 
ment may be on an opportunity level with 
much careful watching and waiting. This 
type of treatment cannot be of a temporary 
or slight nature and calls for a consecutive 
contact with the family over a period of 
time, which distinguishes it from the D 
classification. 


Mr. H applied to the agency for assistance with 
clothing for Mrs. H, who was in the tuberculosis 
sanatorium, and also for advice in adjusting the 
family of five children in the absence of the 
mother. The income was inadequate for the 
family’s needs because of Mr. H’s irregular work 
(he had varicose veins, which hindered him in his 
work). The children were all undernourished. 
Mr. H's sister came from the south to keep house 
for the family and did a good job of it. Neither 
Mr. H nor his sister had much knowledge of health 
care, and Mrs. H’s death later made both of them 
somewhat skeptical of medical agencies. 

The situation appeared to call for considerable 
education and change of attitude in regard to 
health matters. Treatment was centered chiefly 
in the provision of opportunities and health super- 
vision as a preventive measure. The prognosis 
was hopeful as the relationship between the family 
and the organization was harmonious. Mr. H's 
sister was intelligent, devoted to the children, and 
responsive to suggestions. The family had pre- 
viously been able to meet its own needs except as 
to health. The economic problem was largely the 
result of Mr. H’s health, lack of training, and the 
increased demands due to his growing family and 
industrial conditions. A work adjustment within 
the limits of his mental and physical capacity was 
necessary. Considerable time and skill was in- 
volved in securing the family’s co-operation in 
health matters. 


Classification C 


The C group would include cases where 
there are few apparent assets for construc- 
tive treatment of the family group as a 
whole but where protection of individual 
members of the family, or humane con- 
siderations and community protection call 
for action by the agency. 

Discussion: In the C classification the 
most outstanding factor is the poor prog- 
nosis—or conclusion that case work can 
effect no change in the situation, no adjust- 
ment for the family group as a whole. This 
may be because the elements of self-help 
within the group are so lacking that there 
is practically no hope of success if construc- 
tive treatment is attempted; or there is no 
desire on the part of the family or individ- 
ual to change. In the definition the term 
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“no apparent assets’ covers these factors. 
Sometimes the situation is not a problem 
amenable to case work technique but the 
community demands the agency’s action. 
The C group often requires much time from 
the case worker and she is called upon to 
do a great deal of interpreting to the com- 
munity. In some instances a C case may 
be one which received A treatment but ap- 
peared incapable of profiting by it. 

In classifying, there is a danger that the 
case worker may assign a family to the C 
group when there are unrecognized assets 
for constructive treatment. There is need, 
therefore, for careful analysis when the facts 
are at hand. Neither should the inability 
to gain rapport be confused with “no as- 
sets.” There is another danger—that the 
case worker may justify her own disinterest 
in a case by saying there are no assets for 
constructive treatment. 


The bigamous marriage of Mr. and Mrs. B 
occurred five years after their child was born. 
Mrs. B, a feebleminded and very emotional girl, 
was at least ten years younger than Mr. B. He 
had a record of sexual promiscuity. His first mar- 
riage at seventeen years was forced. Two weeks 
afterward he ran away with a girl with whom he 
lived for nine years before marrying her. For the 
next six years he maintained two households, 
finally marrying the third time, when the second 
wife left him. By the second wife he had nine 
children, all of whom had been placed either be- 
cause he deserted or neglected them. The only 
child of the third union lived with the couple and 
was excluded from school because of feebleminded- 
ness. Mr. B had been ill and applied to the agency 
for temporary assistance. 

The agency could hope for no constructive out- 
come of treatment for the family group as a whole. 
From the point of view of community protection, a 
program for institutionalization of the whole family 
seemed the only solution. Such a program would 
call for what may be termed an executive type of 
case work, the placing of facts with the proper 
authorities to carry the program to a conclusion. 
Breaking up the home could be accomplished only 
through court action on a charge of bigamy, which 
required prosecution by the second wife whose 
whereabouts were uncertain. While corresponding 
in regard to this, the agency would have a responsi- 
bility for keeping in touch with the family so that 
Mr. B would not disappear as he had done on 
previous occasions. 


Classification D 


In the D classification would be found: 

(a) Families usually self-dependent whose 
difficulties are of a temporary nature. 

(b) Families who need only a limited 
service. 

(c) Families to whom it seems expedient 
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to give only slight service, perhaps because 
of pressure of work, inability to establish 
rapport, or similar reason. 

Discussion: (a) The “typical” D situa- 
tion is one in which there is no treatment 
indicated after the emergency is met, so 
that the service demanded of the agency 
is only temporary or slight. This means that 
intensive treatment on any one individual 
is not needed, for then the classification 
might be C or B, depending upon the rest 
of the family set-up. A D situation is one 
in which the change or adjustment is mainly 
along economic lines to care for an emer- 
gency. Here would be found the simpler 
unemployment problems. 


The C family had been known to the organi- 
zation less than a month. They applied for finan- 
cial assistance because of Mr. C’s unemployment. 
His work records were very good and his unem- 
ployment was due to his age (fifty years) and to 
industrial conditions. Mr. C had complained some 
of illness but readily followed the treatment recom- 
mended by the dispensary and the last examination 
was practically negative. Mr. and Mrs. C, two 
step-sons and four other relatives were living to- 
gether. Four of the group were potential wage 
earners. The younger step-son had stopped school 
and was trying to find work, which seemed to be 
advisable. The other step-son was making a good 
adjustment. The home standards and family rela- 
tionships were very satisfactory. 

In considering the adjustment necessary in this 
situation, the Committee felt that the chief service 
to be rendered was the employment adjustment for 
Mr. C and the step-son. Although it might be diffi- 
cult for Mr. C to find employment because of his 
age, his good work records made the prognosis 
more hopeful when industrial conditions were im- 
proved. The other wage earners in the family 
group were able to meet the financial needs 
temporarily. 


(b) The second D group (families who 
need only a limited service) includes old age 
problems where the contact may be over a 
considerable period but the service is very 
slight or limited. 


Mrs. H, a widow, sixty-six years old, was re- 
ferred to the agency because she was physically 
unable to earn enough to care for herself ade- 
quately. Her only relative in the city was a grand- 
son, in moderate circumstances and well respected 
in the community. He was unable to continue 
keeping Mrs. H in his home because her eccentric 
behavior was too annoying to his family. She had 
become a religious fanatic. At one time she had 
had forty thousand dollars but this had been 
squandered by her husband. A distant relative 


was holding in trust for her a sum of money 
which he was willing to give in monthly amounts 
through the agency, as Mrs. H was unable to 
handle it herself. 

In this case, the treatment plan includes the 
handling of the money and occasionally finding a 


new place for Mrs. H to live when she becomes 
dissatisfied for some reason or other. Physically 
she is able to do enough work to earn her food 
and clothing and to keep her home in good con- 
dition. She is quite happy and contented under 
this arrangement and unwilling to consider insti- 
tutional care as yet. Very little effort or time is 
being expended by the case worker but so long as 
Mrs. H is able to meet her situation as satis- 
factorily as she does now, the plan will continue 
over an indefinite period. 


(c) The third type of D situation in- 
cludes those where there are potential prob- 
lems but where it seems unwise or undesir- 
able to attempt treatment. Demands upon 
the case worker’s time may sometimes, in 
practice, indicate a D classification where 
the situation might with profit receive more 
intensive care. There may even be apparent 
problems which cannot be treated because 
rapport has not been established and the 
only service given by the agency is slight. 
Such situations would receive D treatment 
until a crisis came or rapport could be estab- 
lished, when the classification would change. 


The K family was first known to the organiza- 
tion in 1921 when it was reported because of Mr. 
K’s unemployment. He had been steadily em- 
ployed but was temporarily out of work because of 
general industrial depression. He resented having 
the worker call and neither he nor Mrs. K were at 
all co-operative or interested in any service the 
agency had to offer. Because of their attitudes at 
this time, contact was slight. They were reported 
by a public health nurse in October, 1928, because 
Elsie, thirteen, was 23 per cent underweight and 
there was a question as to whether the income was 
sufficient to provide milk for her. By this time 
there were nine children in the family, ranging 
from nineteen years to one year of age; three b ys 
of working age were not regularly employed and 
were inclined to be quite irresponsible. Investiga- 
tion showed that the income and food allowance 
were adequate to provide the necessary food for 
Elsie. Both Mr. and Mrs. K were hostile to the 
family agency and the health agency and it seemed 
impossible for the worker of either one to establish 
satisfactory contact with the family. Mrs. K was 
indifferent to Elsie’s physical condition and also to 
the boys’ behavior and there was some question as 
to her mentality as well as that of some of the 
children. 

The Committee discussed the apparent and po- 
tential problems in the family and felt that the 
worker had been unable to establish the rapport 
which would enable her to attempt treatment. 
Inasmuch as the family’s attitude toward social 
agencies seemed to be of long standing, it would 
be difficult to break through unless some crisis 
made the family feel the need of a service the 
agency might have to offer. Contact with the 
fam‘ly has shown that, according to their own 
standards, they have been adequate to meet the 
situation and at the present time they would not be 
receptive to suggestions. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to give them insight into the chil- 
dren’s problems. 
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The senior visitors who were on the Com- 
mittee classified their own case loads to test 
the workability of the definitions as well 
as to determine the number of cases falling 
under each grouping. They made the classi- 
fication in two ways: first on an ideal basis 
and second on a practical basis. They based 
the practical classification on the treatment 
actually being given and the ideal on what 
the situation might call for but which was 
not being given perhaps because of pressure 
of work. 

The following table shows the cases fall- 
ing under each classification, from ideal and 
practical standpoints : 


Visitor No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
A—Ideal 9 11 4 11 
Practical 9 9 4 5 
B—Ideal 3 11 2 12 
Practical 3 11 1 9 
C—Ideal 4 9 2 6 
Practical 4 10 2 6 
D—Ideal 10 9 9 8 
Practical 10 10 13 18 
Unclassified 5 1 


It will be noted that the case loads car- 
ried by the four senior visitors show con- 
siderable variation, largely accounted for 
by the fact that Visitor No. 3 was working 
on a part-time basis and Visitor No. 1 had 
recently taken over a new district. 

Following this, certain supervisors who 
had taken no part in the discussion were 
asked to classify a second-year student’s 
case load. This was to determine the prac- 
ticability of the classification for general 
staff use and to stimulate questions which 
would tend to clarify and objectify the Com- 
mittee’s thinking. Six students’ case loads, 
totalling 128 cases, were classified. Twenty- 
five per cent fell in the A group, 19 per cent 
in the B group, 21 per cent in the C group 
and 35 per cent in the D group. 

While it was interesting to note how the 
cases classified lined up in the various 
groups, the small number considered ob- 
viously did not warrant any speculation as 
to the way in which the organization’s entire 
case load might be grouped. In the shift 
from the ideal to the practical, it was the D 
group that seemed to be augmented. 

Discussion of the time at which a case 
should be classified recurred from time to 
time during the year. The Committee 
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reached no settled conclusion although it 
was of the opinion that classification should 
be made as early as possible, with the under- 
standing that it is always subject to change 
in case the worker alters her diagnosis or 
there is a change in the situation itself. 

There was some question of having a 
separate classification for those families 
which seem to need a more intensive or pro- 
longed investigation before a diagnosis can 
be made. This was later rejected because 
it was felt there would be no need for it 
if the classifications were sufficiently 
flexible. 

In checking back on the classifications, the 
Committee was interested to note that there 
were some inconsistencies in thinking from 
one meeting to another; at least there was 
a noticeable change of emphasis. At one 
time the classification seemed to be deter- 
mined wholly by the prognosis; another 
time by the type of problem; and at still 
another time by the amount of effort or 
skill required. 

The Committee agreed definitely to use 
a qualitative basis in formulating definitions 
as it was believed, after much discussion, 
that the amount of time needed for treat- 
ment would not, in itself, affect the classifica- 
tion. In general, however, it was their 
opinion that prognosis, type of problem, and 
kind of skill required should all be con- 
sidered in making any classification. The 
relation between the case worker and client 
would also have to be borne in mind. The 
challenge of the situation to the case worker, 
individual attitudes, and the interplay of 
personalities are undeniable factors in car- 
rying out any treatment plan. Whether it 
is desirable or not, the fact remains that 
the worker’s emotional reaction to the situa- 
tion may be the determining factor in some 
cases. Her interpretation and evaluation 
may be so colored as to indicate an entirely 
different type of treatment for her. 

The Committee felt, too, that classification 
should be based on the present situation and 
present plans for the family, not on treat- 
ment undertaken in the past. In classifying 
reopened cases, however, the status of the 
family since the last contact should be taken 
into consideration: t.e., whether the family 
had progressed or regressed would have a 
bearing on the situation. 
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There will be some situations which can- 
not be classified because of insufficient infor- 
mation, or, as in the case of a new applica- 
tion, when the case worker is trying to gain 
rapport. Rather than have an E group, the 
Committee decided to call such situations 
“ unclassified.” 

In a more detailed discussion of ideal and 
practical classifications, it was agreed that 
a case load could not always be carried on 
an ideal basis. Certain conditions might 
arise which would necessitate a re-classifica- 
tion on a workable basis. A high case load, 
pressure of work because of some emer- 
gency, demands upon the case worker’s time 
by other organization activities might be 
conditioning factors. A case worker might 
be waiting for the psychological moment to 
introduce a certain plan upon which the 
family’s progress would depend. This 
period of watchful waiting could hardly be 
classified as A. Treatment might be given 
on some other basis but the chances are that 
the treatment given during this period would 
be slight. 

Attention must be called to the fact that 
the classification of a given case is flexible, 
and may be changed from time to time. A 
change in the situation might very quickly 
change the needs of the family and thereby 
the classification. The case worker may 
change and the new case worker may see 
the situation quite differently. One would 
naturally expect a family classified as A to 
be re-classified as B with the release of those 
potentialities which make for adequacy and 
with the adjustment of personal relation- 
ships. It is conceivable that an A family 
may fall into a C group upon the failure of 
the best efforts of the case worker to bring 
about adjustment. 

It is believed that in the C group might 
be found some cases which would stimulate 
the interest of a highly-skilled case worker 
and inspire her to study, analyze, and re- 
evaluate the material and embark upon a 
more or less experimental plan of treatment. 
This would represent an effort to salvage 
the group which seemingly has the least to 
offer in the way of constructive possibilities. 
It might also be a test of the case worker’s 
skill and technique. It should disclose weak- 
nesses and lacks in the community which 


tend to hinder progress not only of the indi- 
vidual but of the group of which he is a 
part. With this would come the oppor- 
tunity to interpret case work principles 
more clearly and more adequately to the 
community. 


The Committee offers this report, not as 
a finished product but only as tentative 
thinking on the subject, with the hope that 
other agencies may be interested in a similar 
study or some experimentation along this 
line. The Committee expects to continue 
its study and in the near future it is hoped 
that the staff of the Cleveland Associated 
Charities will test the validity and practica- 
bility of the tentative definitions by classify- 
ing the organization’s case load. Even 
allowing for the inevitable errors in classifi- 
cation, we should still have something of an 
index to qualitative differences in our case 
load and to the intentions of the workers 
as to treatment. While delayed investiga- 
tion may hold a case in the “ unclassified ” 
group, it is recognized that factors within 
the situation itself may make it necessary 
to postpone classification. By an analysis 
of a group of unclassified cases, the Com- 
mittee hopes to determine what some of these 
conditioning factors may be. Perhaps a 
fruitful field for future study will be found 
in the A group. Conceivably we may find 
that this group as a whole represents a not 
too well founded optimism. A later review 
of the progress of this group under treat- 
ment might be enlightening. A study of 
the C cases receiving relief would be inter- 
esting from the standpoint of money being 
expended with limited results. 


It is the Committee’s opinion that the 
careful analysis and conscious selection of 
cases implied by classification will do much 
to free the worker from the nervous tension 
under which she frequently works. She 
will not be attempting to apply costly and 
delicate forms of service in places where 
they can be of little avail but will proceed 
in an intelligent, scientific way, “ fitting her 
pattern to the cloth.” Her energy will not 
be scattered wastefully but will be concen- 
trated and conserved, giving opportunity for 
her own growth and development as well as 
the best available service to the client. 
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EDITORIAL 


S = family agencies have taken the 


stand that families receiving relief on 

the allowance basis should pay out 
nothing for insurance; others have specified 
that only the wage earner shall be insured ; 
and many—probably the majority—have had 
no definite policy but have been guided by 
the individual situation. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that most agencies have 
been bewildered, and have shown their be- 
wilderment in contradictory and generally 
unsatisfactory policies. The study of in- 
surance practices in a group of family agen- 
cies begun a year ago under the auspices 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will (judging from the first returns) 
offer a basis for stabilizing both policies and 
practice. 

The preliminary report based on data for 
3500 families was presented by Dr. Frankel 
at a meeting of the Family Division at San 
Francisco.'' It is of course possible that, 


*“Tnsurance Principles For Agencies Dealing 
With Dependent Families”: a limited number of 


reprints available free through Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
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when all the information secured from the 
family welfare agencies has been finally tab- 
ulated, some of the averages and percentages 
given in the preliminary report will be 
changed. The figures in themselves, how- 
ever, are less important from the point of 
view of the social case worker than are some 
of the general conclusions which the findings 
of the report seem to justify, and it is 
doubtful if the material still to be tabulated 
will modify these to any extent. 

Dr. Frankel urges a flexible rather than 
a fixed standard as to the percentage of 
income which should be spent on insurance. 
“ The determination of the amount and kind 
of insurance is a case work problem, and 
any arbitrary percentage should furnish only 
a starting point.” He brings out some of 
the social and economic (as well as psycho- 
logical) implications of life insurance, but 
warns the case worker that there are many 
specific details regarding individual insur- 
ance policies which can be learned only from 
insurance experts. “It is the irony of the 
situation that welfare agencies have realized 
the need of professional advice and co-opera- 
tion in all their activities with the exception 
of insurance. The insurance prob- 
lems in the home are still solved by rule 
of thumb.” 

The insurance study has been a first step 
in bridging the gap between case workers 
and insurance companies. The second step 
has already been entered on in the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee of the Family 
Division of the National Conference of 
Social Work to co-operate with insurance 
companies in a consideration of the various 
problems which arise in connection with in- 
surance in dependent families. There are 
probably few subjects which touch so closely 
the lives of so many families on which social 
case workers have been so ill informed. The 
Committee is already at work on a handbook 
on insurance which will not only give infor- 
mation regarding different types of insur- 
ance but will suggest the kind of material 
on insurance which should be put in case 
records and the sources to which workers 
may turn for expert advice. 
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THE RECREATION INTERVIEW' 


PART II 
Age Group, Nine to Twelve Years 
MARGARET T. SVENDSEN 


the years from 9 to 12, we must remem- 

ber that the characteristic traits and 
interests of each period have their origin in 
the one preceding and merge gradually into 
the succeeding stage. In the first period 
(1-8 years) it will be recalled that the child 
is concerned with learning to make sense 
adjustments, and with the mastering of the 
large bodily movements. His interests cen- 
ter about the immediate objects of his 
environment, and pleasure is derived from 
the mere response, touching, manipulating, 
skipping, or running. imitative play is at 
its height; all sorts of simple activities 
are reproduced. The child’s attention is 
focussed upon the use of his body and the 
exploration of his immediate surroundings. 
During the years from 9 to 12, which 
Kirkpatrick * designates as the period of 
competitive socialization, the child’s horizon 
broadens and there is considerable shifting 
of emphasis in play activities. Kirkpatrick 
says that “ physiological changes are com- 
paratively slight during these years. No 
new organs begin to function, but all gradu- 
ally increase in size. Growth is nearly the 
same each year, the most marked variation 
occurring at 9 years of age when the rate is 
slowest.” King* considers the first part of 
the period one of slow physical development. 
Bryan refers to a fatigue period from 8 to 
9 or 10 years. This point of view is not, 
according to King, supported by anthropo- 
metric changes. G. Stanley Hall* draws 
attention to an almost universal retardation, 
most marked at about 10 years. Despite this 
difference of opinion as to the age at which 


I: considering the play period covering 


* One in a series of studies from the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Herman M. Adler, 
Director. Series C, No. 143. This article is in 
four parts: Part I, on the play interests of the first 
eight years, appeared in the October issue of THE 
Fairy, page 181. Parts III and IV will appear 
in subsequent issues. 

* Kirkpatrick, Edwin Asbury: The Individual in 
the Making, Houghton Mifflin, 1911. 

*King, Irving: The Psychology of Play De- 


velopment, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1920. 
“Hall, G. Stanley: Adolescence, Appleton, 1905. 


the growth curve declines, there is general 
agreement that the first part of the period 
is characterized by slower physical develop- 
ment. It is interpreted to mean that the 
child’s energy is being consumed in effecting 
and co-ordinating the motor movements 
which are, up to this time, relatively uncon- 
trolled. From 10 to 12 years, however, there 
is more rapid physical development. This is 
the time of vigorous physical activity. 

There is some evidence of emotional in- 
stability and a certain lack of adjustment at 
the beginning of the period. The child, 
heretofore wholly merged in his activities, 
becomes conscious of himself as an individ- 
ual. Upon school entrance he is introduced 
to a world where the emphasis is upon end 
results. He becomes aware, as King says, 
of a series of vaguely understood demands 
which cannot be immediately realized in 
action. “It is conceivable that the young 
organism of the child should, in such a 
situation, internal and external, become rest- 
less and impatient of restraint, and exhibit 
an unwillingness to persist in overcoming 
difficulties.” 

In his play activities also, the interest 
shifts at about 8 or 9 years from the act, 
which was formerly found pleasurable in 
itself, to ends looked upon by him as impor- 
tant. The child who, at 6 or 7, was content 
to build or dig in the sand pile is now en- 
gaged in building huts and in digging caves 
large enough for him to enter. The element 
of success appears, calling for attention to 
the development of skill and the details of 
workmanship. The dominant note of the 
work and play of this period is the desire to 
excel his companions. The delight formerly 
experienced in the act of manipulating an 
object, such as a train or a boat, or in exer- 
cising force upon it, is now sought in com- 
petition with other children. 

The interest in imitative activities, orig- 
inating in the mimic plays of the very young 
child, continues to the tenth or the eleventh 
year. Girls are absorbed with dolls and doll 
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carriages. Where this interest persists much 
after the eleventh year, it consists usually of 
making clothes, and changing the garments 
of the doll. When boys join their sisters or 
neighbor girls in house play, as they occa- 
sionally do up to the eighth or ninth year, it 
it is to take the role of the father going off 
to work. They do not handle the dolls. 
School, store, and shows are played more 
frequently by girls than boys. 

Lehman® found that from a very early age 
there was a conspicuous tendency for boys 
to engage more frequently than girls in ex- 
tremely active plays and games, and for 
girls to participate more frequently than 
boys in sedentary games. With boys the 
imitative activities during these years take 
the form of games of chase and struggle, 
such as Cowboys and Indians, Coppers and 
Robbers. 

Although there is considerable unanimity 
of interest among boys and girls during the 
period, there is little play in common after 
the tenth or eleventh year. Boys consider 
playing with girls a childish weakness. 
Their attitude is described by the following 
statement of a ten-year-old boy: “Aw, girls 
spoil everything. If you play a game, they 
start to bawl and run in and tell their 
mother you hurt them.” 

Interest in activities involving a consider- 
able degree of motor skill runs high, and 
toward the end of the period the earlier un- 
controlled movements are relatively well 
organized and regulated. This is the period 
of roller skating, coasting, marbles, kites, 
tops, jackstones, rope jumping, and stunts. 
Girls are learning the various handcrafts— 
sewing, embroidery, knitting, and crochet- 
ing. Boys are building bridges, boats, tun- 
nels, and aeroplanes with their erector sets 
or tools. 

In the games played at this age each child 
stands out as an individual. Singing games 
continue to be played by girls, though rarely 
by boys after 10 or 11 years. Tag games 
and games involving the concealment of an 
object or one’s person are most popular. 
Although boys express an interest in Bat 
and Ball and football as early as 9 years of 
age, their activity usually consists of throw- 
ing, catching, or kicking the ball with one or 


*Lehman and Witty: The Psychology of Play 
Activities, Barnes, N. Y., 1927. 
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two other companions. A younger boy may 
spend considerable time watching a neigh- 
borhood team play baseball, and may as a 
result identify himself with that team. This 
is particularly true of boys with older 
brothers. The average boy is not ready for 
team sports, however, until the end of the 
period. Under the direction of adults, chil- 
dren who are even younger than 11 or 12 
will learn to co-operate in games to some 
extent, but the games are more important 
for showing individual feats than for gain- 
ing a common victory. 

The dominant interest during the years 
from 9 to 12 is, as we have seen, in the 
sphere of physical activity, but as early as 7 
or 8 years riddles and guessing games begin 
to be enjoyed also. A little later games such 
as cards and checkers which exercise the 
thought processes are learned. 

The period is characterized by a great 
craving for adventure, which expresses 
itself in reading and movie preferences as 
well as in physical activity. Girls as well as 
boys indicate cowboy and serial pictures as 
their favorites up to the tenth or eleventh 
year when the girls begin to show an interest 
in love themes. The interest in fairy tales 
wanes at about 10 and is replaced by an 
interest in adventure stories. Boys turn to 
books on invention. Girls ,enjoy animal 
stories and tales of home and school life. 
This is the age of the series books. At 
about 12 years hero-worship develops and 
biographies and historical and legendary 
narratives are popular. 

From 10 years on social feeling grows 
stronger. This is pre-eminently the period 
for the formation of secret clubs and socie- 
ties. At 8 or 9 there is little idea of organi- 
zation: two or three boys get together and 
decide to have a club, the emphasis perhaps 
primarily upon the construction of a hut. 
The boy in whose yard it is erected or who 
conceives of the project assumes the great- 
est amount of authority. A little later the 
membership may be increased and some 
attention given to such activities as boxing, 
wrestling, cards, and roasting potatoes. 
Predatory activities do not usually appear 
until adolescence. Despite the fact that the 
clubs of 11- or 12-year-old boys are fairly 
well organized, with officers and initiation 
ceremonies, because of the rivalry of the 
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members or the hostility of other boys in the 
neighborhood, they rarely continue in exist- 
ence for more than a few weeks. For the 
athletic clubs of boys, girls substitute social 
clubs which meet in the homes of the mem- 
bers. Embroidery may be the chief activity 
and refreshments are served at each meet- 
ing. These clubs are usually of brief dura- 
tion. The competition between individuals, 
so intense during the pre-adolescent period, 
makes any stability of organization unlikely 
unless the group is supervised by an adult. 

As a rule the child from 9 to 12 years 
talks quite freely about his play interests to 
the interested adult. The recreation inter- 
view with this age group has, therefore, 
proved most effective. The child’s vanity is 
appealed to when he is informed that his 
ideas about “ having a good time” are being 
sought, and an attempt is made to impress 
him with the importance of giving reliable 
information. He has usually attained a 
degree of reflection not to be expected from 
the child under 8, which results in fairly 
discriminating replies. 

The two following recreation interviews 
indicate how a pre-adolescent boy and girl 
occupy themselves : 


Theodore is a 9-year-old boy who was 
referred to the Institute by the school nurse 
for unruliness and enuresis. The mother 
described him as a good natured “ cut-up”’ 
who made friends fairly easily but did not 
retain them. He seemed to prefer the com- 
panionship of older children. 

The clinical examination showed him to 
be a highly imaginative, somewhat spoiled 
boy of superior intelligence. There was 
considerable jealousy between Theodore and 
his younger brother. 

The home is an eight-room house in the 
suburbs. The paternal grandmother, the 
parents, a sister 11 years old and a brother 
10 complete the family group. 

Theodore is fortunate in the matter of 
play equipment. He has many more toys 
than the average child of his age. When 
the articles are those in great demand and 
over which there might be some dispute, 
each child has his own, 1.e., wagons, skates, 
footballs, swimming suits, fire engines, and 
so on. A set of trains consisting of seven 


cars and twenty feet of track, weighing two 


hundred and eighty pounds, is shared by the 
brothers. Theodore, however, claims to play 
with it more frequently than does his older 
brother. 

On the play test for his age he made a 
perfect score and on the one for the 12 to 
15 year group his score was ninety-five, indi- 
cating an excellent theoretical knowledge of 
play. He was familiar with twenty-seven of 
the thirty-two games listed; those of which 
he had no knowledge were games piayed 
largely by adolescents—such as Post-Office, 
tennis, and volley ball. His favorite games 
are Hide-and-Go-Seek, Cowboy and In- 
dians, checkers, and parchesi. Of Cowboys 
and Indians he says, “ That’s what I like 
best of all. We have cap guns and shoot 
them off and we play war and throw tin 
cans. I play marbles for fun mostly, but if 
I have a good one when I play for fun, I 
play for keeps and win a lot.” He has 
never played football and does not consider 
himself proficient in baseball. Together 
with several other boys he plays about six 
times a month in a nearby vacant lot. He 
does not show much familiarity with the 
positions of the players, stating that his 
favorite one is that of batter. He can roller 
skate, ice skate, and swim about fifty feet. 
Occasionally he joins his sister in house 
play, taking the role of father. He has a 
policeman doll of his own named Billy but 
he has not played with this since last year. 

From these varied play activities he lists 
the following as his three preferences: first 
choice, Cowboys and Indians; second, build- 
ing clubs (huts); third, playing with the 
train. 

Concerning the hut building he says, “ We 
have about seven clubs around here—two in 
our yard, my brother’s and mine, three in 
another boy’s yard, and one in Amber’s, and 
one in Yank’s. My brother and sister don’t 
even know Yank. We made a club in the 
prairie too. We covered an old auto with 
rags and rugs. My sister doesn’t belong to 
my brother’s club but she always goes in. I 
don’t want to goin. If I wanted to I could 
bust the thing down. It is not so easy 
though. Anyway, I want to build a better 
one. My sister and I could build a better 
one. When I took a board from my 
brother’s hut he said he would ‘ wreck’ me. 
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I like to get my brother excited so that I 
can have some fun.” 

He is very fond of manual and mechanical 
activities. He has an old watch which he 
enjoys taking apart. “ But I couldn’t get it 
together,” he says. With his tools he has 
built boats and a doll bed out of cigar boxes 
for his sister. 

Reading is another favorite occupation. 
His brother and he read every evening in 
bed. Sometimes they feel mischievous when 
it is time for them to retire. On three dif- 
ferent occasions they put an alarm clock, set 
to go off at one o'clock, under their mother’s 
bed “so she'll have to wake up and then go 
to sleep again.” He states that he reads 
“everything that is interesting: stories 
about knights and dragons and fakes—they 
aren't real though,” he adds. He also enjoys 
the Doctor Doolittle Books (animal stories). 
He has had a library card since he was 7 
years old and visits the library every day 
for two new books. A number of magazines 
are taken in the home but “ Child Life, that 
is the best,” he says. 

He has had no instruction in music, danc- 
ing, or art except such as is received by all 
the children at school. He has expressed a 
wish for piano lessons and his mother has 
promised that he might have them this year. 
He likes to draw houses, dogs, and cats and 
enjoys modeling horses, daggers, and swords 
out of clay. 

His brother and father have a stamp col- 
lection. “One stamp,” he proudly says, 
“was worth five hundred dollars before the 
war.” He has been saving old silver dollars 
and has succeeded in securing three so far, 
but expects to add to this collection. 

He attends the movies every Saturday and 
Sunday and sometimes during the week. 
He prefers going alone because he can 
“have more fun. I have fun finding the 
other kids. I run up and down and look all 
over for them. I move around and then the 
usher thinks the other kids did it and puts 
them out.” Tom Mix is his favorite actor 


and is often imitated in play. 

With reference to his companions he 
states that he hardly ever plays with girls 
but his circle of friends includes about six- 
teen boys. 


When asked concerning his best 
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friends, he replied conventionally, naming 
the members of his family first. Later he 
spoke of Ray, an 11-year-old boy who he 
says is his best pal. He fights occasionally 
with these boys but more often with his 
brother than with any of his friends. 

In Theodore’s case opportunities for 
recreation have not been limited to the im- 
mediate community. The family takes 
recreational outings frequently. He has 
visited all the parks and museums of interest 
to children and has been on “ millions of 
automobile trips.” 


Rose is a lively, attractive, 11-year-old 
girl of average intelligence, the youngest of 
five children of Italian parentage. The 
home is in a lower middle-class residential 
section of the city, where the recreational 
resources include a small park with indoor 
and outdoor facilities, and a small play- 
ground a block from her home. There are 
many children Rose’s age, both boys and 
girls, with whom she plays. The majority 
of them attend the nearby parochial school. 

Rose’s parents are interested in their chil- 
dren and have allowed her in particular, as 
the youngest child, considerable freedom 
and time for play. They do not take an 
active part in her recreational life, however, 
except to provide her with toys. Like the 
other children in the neighborhood she is 
dependent upon her own resourcefulness and 
the opportunities which the community re- 
sources provide. Rose’s equipment for play 
consists of four dolls, a doll carriage, a set 
of dishes, clamp ice skates, roller skates, a 
rubber ball, jackstones and a jump rope. A 
deck of cards, checkers, a baseball bat, and 
a tennis racquet are shared with the other 
children. The family owns a radio, a vic- 
trola, a piano and a Ford. 

Rose has played out-of-doors since she 
was very young and shows, therefore, a 
familiarity with all of the street games such 
as Drop the Handkerchief and London 
Bridge. She now thinks Ring Around the 
Rosy and Farmer in the Dell too babyish for 
her. The various tag and hiding games 
have a great appeal. Clap-In-and-Clap-Out, 
Blind, and Red Rover are favorites. Not 
infrequently some of the boys will join in 
the street games after supper and then Rose 
and the other girls may play Tug-of-War or 
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Coppers and Robbers, games more often 
played by boys. 

For the past year or two she has been 
learning how to play games involving a high 
degree of motor skill—jackstones, jump 
rope, and roller skating. Considerable time 
is spent at the playground mastering stunts 
on the rings, ladders, and horizontal bars, 
which she calls “trickers.”” She has been 
unsuccessful in her attempts to learn to ice 
skate but is able to swim a few strokes. 
During the summer she and her friends 
average one day a week at the beach. Occa- 
sionally an older sister will accompany 
them, sometimes the playground instructor, 
but quite as often they go by themselves. 


Rose’s dolls are not considered “ real chil- 
dren” but they still occupy much of her 
attention. They are named after the “ girls 
on the block ” and the names are changed as 
these friends are in favor or disfavor. In 
doll play she enjoys the role of mother be- 
cause ‘‘ you can wheel the doll.’’ Recently 
in the course of their play the dolls were 
taken to the church which the girls attend. 
“We sprinkled holy water on them.” Sew- 
ing doll dresses is an important occupation. 
In playing school Rose prefers to be the 
pupil. “I’m always the bad girl who spills 
the water on the desk,” she says. 

Although there is a decided preference for 
play activities which involve a great deal of 
movement and afford an opportunity for 
“ showing off,’ such as tag games, dancing 
and acting in shows, Rose enjoys a game of 
cards or checkers occasionally. She has 
some interest in quiet, feminine activities 
such as stringing beads, making bead rings 
and bracelets, embroidering doilies, and 
making fudge. She reads very little. When 
she was 9 years old she secured a library 
card at her teacher’s suggestion but after 
three months lost it and has not attempted 
to secure another. The library is three- 
quarters of a mile from her home. One book 
she remembers enjoying very much is Little 
Prudy’s Cousin Grace. In the newspaper 


she reads the Topsy-Turvy Times stories 
and the comics, Dumb Dora being her favor- 
ite because “ she is cute.” Occasionaiiy she 


looks at a Cosmopolitan Magazine which her 
older sister brings home and may also read 
the accounts of murders and other sensa- 
tional items in the newspaper. 

When Rose was eight she had toe dancing 
lessons for six months which she “ just 
loved ” but these were discontinued because 
of economic pressure. For the past three 
months she has had piano lessons; she also 
plays by ear. 

Rose says, “I love the movies.” She 
attends about three times a week with her 
mother, 13-year-old sister or friends. The 
pictures are often imitated in play. “ We go 
under the porches for swell houses.” At 
other times they stand in front of a mirror 
and try to imitate the expressions of Bebe 
Daniels and Tom Mix. Richard Barthel- 
mess is her favorite actor because “he is 
good looking and all that,” and Mary Pick- 
ford her favorite actress because “ she plays 
good.” Although Rose enjoys taking part 
in amateur dramatic performances, she does 
not wish to become a “ real actress ” because 
“you can’t go to Heaven when you die.” 
Rose plays “ with all the kids on the block,” 
but she has two special friends—Patricia, 
who is 10 years of age, and Veronica, who 
is soon to be 12. They go to the movies or 
to the playground or play house together. 
She has periods of being mad at these 
friends but these do not last very long. 
Rose takes the initiative in making up if she 
“gets mad first.” Mads and quarrels begin 
when one girl calls the other names. 

Rose’s parents take very little recreation 
either with their children or alone. As a 
result she has visited few of the places of 
interest to children in a large city. She has 
visited the zoo but has never been to a 
museum or circus. On one occasion she was 
taken in an automobile to the summer cot- 
tage of a neighbor where she spent a few 
days, but she has never been on a steamboat 
or a train. 


The interviews with Rose and Theodore 
serve to illustrate how they and others of 
their age are preparing, through vigorous 
and individualistic competitive play, for the 
activities of adolescence. 
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UNDIFFERENTIATED CASE WORK FOR A 
RURAL COMMUNITY 


L. JOSEPHINE WEBSTER 
General Secretary, Vermont Children’s Aid Society 


AHOSE of you who attended the 
National Conference of Social Work 
at Memphis and heard the discussions 

on rural work may remember the following 

story: In one of our southern states where 
undifferentiated case work is being done on 

a county basis and where the one worker 

does family work, children’s work, probation 

work and is also the school attendance offi- 
cer, the agent one day visited a farmer to 
remonstrate with him about his son’s absence 
from school. When the farmer explained 
that the land must be plowed within the next 
few days and that he had no one but his son 
to help him, the agent replied, “ You send 
the boy to school and I will take his place.” 

She then put her hand to the plow and kept 

it there until the task was finished. 

This story is told, not as you may suspect, 
to advocate that plowing be added to the 
curriculum of our schools of social work. 
Much as this sporting gesture on the part of 
the southern social worker is appreciated, 
we should not dare to try such methods in 
Vermont. Either our Yankee farmers 
would find our help too valuable and leave 
us no time for social work or, what is more 
likely, they would discover what poor hands 
we were at plowing and suspect that we 
were as inefficient in all lines. The story is 
told because there is real danger that undif- 
ferentiated case work may become so undif- 
ferentiated that it is no longer case work. 
Any case work, to be effective, must be 
limited to the resources at hand, especially 
to the human resource of properly qualified 
workers. In a rural district it is usually the 
practical thing, especially at first, to have 
many kinds of services performed by the 
same person. ‘This has too often led to such 
an overwhelming case load that only super- 
ficial work could possibly result. Intake 
cannot usually be limited in public work; 
but if private rural work is to succeed, it 
must realize that it is as subject as its city 
neighbors to the necessity for a reasonable 
case load. 

Not only is limitation of intake necessary 


for successful case work in a rural com- 
munity, but a selection among those cases of 
certain ones on which to do the most inten- 
sive work is advisable. Given one job well 
done in a community, that community will 
accept social work and demand as high a 
standard as it has known. It can usually be 
trusted even to see that the time and money 
spent for one family or one child precludes 
work with many families or many children 
and will understand the agency’s refusal of 
a new case until further financial assistance 
can be secured. 

The chief problem of organizations en- 
gaged in case work in rural communities is 
to find properly qualified workers who know 
and enjoy country life and country people. 
Social workers hesitate to leave the metro- 
politan centers where they have been trained. 
The challenge and adventure of work in 
rural districts, however, make a_ special 
appeal. Where the work is undifferentiated, 
the inclusiveness of the job and the intimate 
contacts which come from the varied serv- 
ices given to the community tend to result in 
a longer term of service than is found 
among city workers. There is a satisfaction 
which comes from seeing a case through 
from start to finish which has lured more 
than one good worker to the country and has 
kept her there. 

A rural job depends more than a city job 
upon the personality and training of its 
workers and upon continuity of service. In 
a city, the mistakes of one worker can be 
lost sight of in the size and general efficiency 
of the organization. In the country the 
worker is the organization—or so it seems 
to the great majority of onlookers. She 
is indeed as a city set upon a hill. All her 
goings and comings, personal as well as pro- 
fessional, are matters of keen popular inter- 
est. The success or failure of the organiza- 
tion is in her hands. The schools of social 
work are becoming conscious of a growing 
demand for well trained women of the high- 
est type, women who love country ways and 
country people, to bring the science and art 
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social work to the more than fifty million 
i our population who are living in rural 
ommunities. 

The following case story may give some 

dea of the challenge and difficulties of the 
ural undifferentiated job. It is taken from 
he files of a children’s society working in a 
state in which the largest city has a popula- 
tion of less than 27,000. The society has 
divided its work into five districts, with one 
case worker in each district. Each district 
agent does all these types of work: investi- 
gation of new cases, investigation of foster 
homes, work with families, protective work 
for children, and placement and supervision 
of children in foster homes. 


In December, 1925, word came to one of the 
district offices that the Perry family, living on the 
Canadian border, was in great need. The father 
was a farm hand, honest, a good worker, devoted 
to his family, but scarcely able even under normal 
conditions to support his family consisting of wife, 
five children ranging in ages from one to twelve 
years, and two aged parents. Mrs. Perry was sick 
with an undiagnosed disease, the grandparents 
were too feeble to help, the older children were 
home from school to care for their mother and the 
babies, and the family was engulfed in dirt, dis- 
order, privation, and discouragement. 


All child welfare workers know what the two 
weeks before Christmas mean in the way of extra 
work, but perhaps all do not know the actual 
physical difficulties attendant upon meeting such 
an emergency as this in Vermont in mid-December. 
The Perrys lived forty miles from the nearest dis- 
trict office. To go and return by train with its 
indirect route and inconvenient schedule which left 
one several miles from the Perry home, would 
take at least three days. To go by auto meant 
perilous driving in zero weather over frozen roads 
and through snowdrifts, but this method was 
chosen and a snow shovel carried in the car did 
valiant service. The agent visited the family, saw 
the employer, the physician, and the town officials, 
most of whom lived miles apart over almost impas- 
sable back roads. A plan was eventually made to 
send Mrs. Perry to a hospital and the grandparents 
to relatives in New Hampshire, and to place the 
five children temporarily in foster boarding homes 
until the family home could be re-established. 

Since the investigation department, the child 
placing department, and the family welfare society 
were all one, the agent’s task was a big one, but 
this single approach gave confidence and security 
to the Perrys. The agent corresponded with them 
about plans, met them in St. Johnsbury, took the 
mother to see where her children were to be 
placed—giving her an opportunity to tell the foster 
mothers the little things about each child which 
are so important—and saw her off for Burlington, 
80 miles away, the nearest place where she could 
receive free hospital care. In Burlington Mrs. 


Perry, who was diagnosed by a psychiatrist as 
constitutionally inferior, became discouraged and 


wrote her husband that she was going home. It 
is doubtful if any hospital social worker could have 
had the necessary background of understanding of 
this family to have written the kind of letter which 
the agent sent to Mr. Perry, telling him of the 
welfare of his children, praising the home training 
which the children’s behavior showed that they 
had received, emphasizing his wife’s need of ten- 
derness and understanding, but explaining that giv- 
ing in to her childish wish to come home would 
wreck the work which had been begun. 

The Perry story is a long one, involving more 
than one hospital experience for Mrs. Perry, more 
than one carefully tried out return of one child at 
a time as the mother’s strength permitted, more 
than one discouraging slump toward the conditions 
in which the family had first been found; but grad- 
ually, after three years of work on the part of one 
agent, the health and standards of the whole 
family have improved, they are on their feet 
financially, and they are demanding for themselves 
a decent standard of living. We believe that this 
intensive piece of work which has preserved and 
stabilized for seven promising children (two more 
babies have come in the past three years) their own 
home under improved conditions has been worth 
the time and money expended. In our rural set- 
ting it could not have been done so well had the 
family and children been passed back and forth 
among. intake investigator, child placing agent, 
supervisor of placed out children and family 
worker. 


There is a tendency among rural workers 
to feel inferior and to believe that rural case 
work is not and never can be as well done as 
city work. They emphasize the special dis- 
advantages under which the rural worker 
labors, such as distance, lack of resources, 
and absence of the stimulus which comes 
from contact with others grappling with the 
same problems. These are indeed real 
handicaps; on the other hand there are cer- 
tain inherent advantages to the country job 
which should give to it an artistic quality of 
fine workmanship not possible in the com- 
plex and artificial life of cities. As Dr. 
Graham Taylor has said, “A tree can grow no 
higher than the sum of its roots that hold it 
down to earth; so no work for men can reach 
further toward God than its roots sink deep 
into the heart of humanity.” Those of us 
privileged to work among country folk have 
surely a more direct approach to the heart 
of humanity than do those beset by the arti- 
ficialities and complexities of our modern 
cities. We work with a simple natural 
people in a simple, natural environment 
which should make rural case work at its 
best nothing more and nothing less than a 
glorified neighborliness. 
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HE Puysicat Basts or Socrety: Carl 
Kelsey. 2d edition. Appleton, New York, 
1928, 526 pp. 


When Professor Kelsey’s book first appeared in 
1916, the American Journal of Sociology remarked 
on the original service in selecting, bringing to- 
gether, organizing, and presenting in one volume 
such a fund of concrete material upon the physical 
basis of social progress. In the intervening twelve 
years Professor Kelsey has collected new material 
to build up his work; he has rewritten the book. 
But more than that, time has sifted the material; 
the structural organization has become clearer in 
the author’s mind; the re-presentation is rounded, 
almost new. 

The field covered in the volume is vast. The 
treatment must, then, be elementary. As the first 
edition was at its publication important for its col- 
lection, the second is now important rather for its 
organization. Divided into four parts, it presents 
a development from the physical toward the social 
relations of the universe. The first part, Nature 
in Control of Man, tells of the physical elements 
of nature, inanimate and animate, of the effects of 
the one on the other. Man in Control of Nature, 
the second part, develops the human mastery over 
other animals, over physical elements, over bac- 
teriological and biological conditions. The third 
part, Man Tries to Understand, discusses evolution, 
heredity, sex, race. And the last, Physics and 
Politics, is a more largely inter-social considera- 
tion of institutions, progress, culture. 

That the treatment of individual subdivisions 
may seem sketchy to one who knows the depth of 
any specific subject is no criticism of Professor 
Kelsey’s work. It is an introduction, an encour- 
agement to go further into the sources that the 
author cites. To the student who might think the 
ordinary approach to sociology spineless, struc- 
tureless, the book supplies a skeleton that gives a 
feeling of concreteness and substance. 

Grorrrey May 


N Approacu To Pusitic WELFARE AND SOCIAL 
Work: Howard W. Odum. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1926, 178 pp. 


Perhaps the most interesting thing about Mr. 
Odum’s little volume is its history. It is dedicated 
“To the County Superintendents of Public Wel- 
fare in North Carolina.” 

The position of county superintendent of public 
welfare was created by statute in North Carolina 
in 1919. Its duties include responsibility for county 
administration and co-operation with the state 
boards of public welfare, child welfare, charities 
and correction, probation, school attendance, com- 
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munity organization, and recreation. Counties of 
over 32,000 population are required to elect such 
officials, while counties under 32,000 may do so. 
In 1926, though only twenty-nine counties were re- 
quired by law to employ county superintendents of 
public welfare, fifty-five had done so. Further- 
more, Mr. Odum reports constantly improving 
methods and standards among the superintendents 
and the evolution of a professional spirit. 

One obvious explanation for both the voluntary 
recruiting of such workers by counties not required 
to act and the improving standards is the fact that 
each year, on the campus of the State University, 
an institute is conducted for county superintendents 
under the joint auspices of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare and the School of Public Welfare of 
the State University. Attendance over a six-years 
period has averaged more than fifty. In recent 
years a certificate has been granted to those who 
complete the work satisfactorily. The superin- 
tendents themselves have helped suggest the stand- 
ards of certification. The 1926 program provided 
for a continuation course to extend throughout the 
year as a follow-up to the main divisions of study 
at the institute, and the volume under discussion is 
the course prepared for this purpose. It is a com- 
pact, stimulating manual. No one can study it 
without realizing the big challenge and the enor- 
mous opportunity of public welfare and social 
work, especially as they may apply to small com- 
munities and rural districts, for Mr. Odum ex- 
presses in this book exceptional understanding oi 
the rural field and sympathy with it. His enthusi- 
asm before the big difficulties which he clearly 
recognizes is cheering, and his demand for stand- 
ards in a field so largely without them is hearten- 
ing. It is small wonder that those seeking training 
for the rural field turn in increasing numbers to 
North Carolina and that the state has attained its 
present leadership in rural social work. Men of 
Mr. Odum’s dedication to ideals and sustained 
effort to achieve them in a neglected field are rare. 

Loutse 
State University of lowa 
ARENTS on Prosation: Miriam Van- 
Waters. New Republic, New York, 1927, 
316 pp. 

Miriam VanWaters introduces her book by stat- 
ing frankly that it is not a contribution to science 
but is a view of life as seen from the Juvenile 
Court which deals with situations typical to all 
families. Many of us have been taught to think 
of the child as delinquent. Dr. VanWaters asks 
us to reverse the situation and consider the nature 
of parents who offend. Many parents, if they were 
to be weighed under headings ordinarily used in 
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probation work—delinquent parents, causation and 
treatment; types of offense, dependent, defective, 
and negligent parents, parents in unfit homes, 
parents in relation to jobs, companions, friends, 
teachers, social workers—would fall far short, and 
Dr. VanWaters concludes that the only reason they 
are tolerated in the community is because there is 
no other place for them. She feels it is wise to 
place parents on probation, not only in the com- 
monly accepted sense of the word, but as it is 
applied to nurses or civil service employees who 
are considered probationers when they are per- 
mitted to carry a limited responsibility under 
supervision. 

An attempt is made to place the family against 
its historical background, and to show how the 
changed role of family life is bound up with the 
changed activities of the state. The author feels 
that it is essential that each family have a goal, and 
she laments the fact that in so many families the 
possession and guidance of the child is the only 
goal of the parent. As some of the modern goals 
of family life she offers trustworthiness, courtesy, 
loyalty, the creative spirit, capacity for new ex- 
perience, freedom from bondage to dogma, and a 
desire to put truth in the first place. Just why 
many of these should be made modern goals one 
is not quite sure. Perhaps we are merely becom- 
ing more articulate concerning these qualities 
which formerly we assumed were possessed by 
every “honorable man.” 

The various papers (most of which appeared 
originally in The Survey) are both provocative 
and suggestive. They should be particularly help- 
ful to those juvenile courts whose judges and pro- 
bation officers are groping for better methods, 
procedure, and understanding. The chapters on 
“Who is the Legal Owner of this Child,” “I 
would rather Die than Go Home,” and “ Leader- 
ship” offer much material of value. The first 
considers the community’s tendency to regard the 
child as the property of the parent, and the effort 
of the juvenile court to reconcile the right of the 
child to happiness, as well as that of the parent, 
with the findings of modern science and _ social 
work. The second is a group of studies in antag- 
onistic parent-child relationships, and includes a 
number of case studies clearly and interestingly 
given. The third considers the problem of leader- 
ship of parents and friends, and of the children 
who lead or are led. The author gives case 
examples of constructive and destructive forces in 
leadership, stressing the relation of those forces 
and personalities which attract and antagonize— 
forces in human beings which tend to dominate, to 
liberate, to destroy, or to create. 

Parent study groups which would never read a 
sociological volume might well spend considerable 
time on a more detailed study of material sug- 
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gested in the chapters: “Problems Peculiar to 
Parents,” “Nineteen Ways of Being a Bad 
Parent” (although one might wish for the sake of 
the discouraged parent that the author had given 
a few good ways instead of so many bad ones), 
and “ Modern Obstacles to Successful Parenthood.” 
Many of the obstacles presented are not to be 
sure modern or peculiar to this age, although they 
may present themselves in a new garb. We have 
probably always faced the encroachment on the 
prolongation of youth, low and dangerous ideals 
of play, cruelty to children, and wrong attitudes 
toward sex. “Parents in Search of Education,” 
which traces the efforts in parental education dur- 
ing the past thirty years, attempting to evaluate 
these contributions, and “The Achievement of 
Parents Who Have Succeeded in Changing Their 
Attitudes,” might also receive attention from 
parent study groups. Undoubtedly, the modern 
parent must learn, as does the social worker in 
training, to use and evaluate the social resources 
that are offered him if he is successfully to inter- 
pret our changing world to the child. These 
papers help to point the way. Any parent reading 
this volume should have a clearer idea of his re- 
sponsibility to his child. 

The social worker finds the book interesting 
reading, and if she is employed in a small com- 
munity, perhaps with little stimulus from outside, 
she will find material which she can use in her 
work with clubs, courts, and schools, as well as 
suggestions as to how she may interpret her 
parent-clients and her children-clients to each 
other. 

As Dr. VanWaters says, this is not a scientific 
volume, but it is one which will be most helpful to 
the thoughtful but perhaps inexperienced reader in 
the broad field of parent-child relationships. 

LaurA JEAN KEISER 
ENEREAL Disease MANUAL FoR SOCIAL 
AND CorrectivE Acencies: U. S. Public 
Health Service, V. D. Bulletin No. 81, Wash- 
ington, 1926, 67 pp. 

This is one of the most concentrated and at the 
same time most comprehensive expositions of the 
so-called venereal disease problem that has ever 
appeared under one cover. It is designed primarily 
for the agencies mentioned in the title. 

The Manual is comparatively short, containing 
only about sixty pages, but those sixty pages are 
full of challenges to social workers in all fields, as 
well as to physicians, nurses, teachers, and laymen 
in all walks of life who may be interested in the 
problem or in need of unbiased information. In 
the Foreword, Dr. Mark White, Assistant Surgeon 
General, states that the Manual was prepared with 
a view to facilitate and promote interest in V.D. 
work and contains suggestions and information 
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about (1) detection and treatment of syphilis and 
gonorrhea, (2) clinical and social management of 
such cases not only in the interest of public health 
and community protection but also from the eco- 
nomic aspects as it affects both patient and com- 
munity, and (3) a discussion of the methods of 
prevention through proper instruction and_ social 
guidance. 

The Manual does exactly what it aimed to do 
am! is a Manual in the strict sense of the word. 
Te be sure the emphasis throughout is somewhat 
upon the coincidence of the venereal diseases with 
delinquency, but other phases of the problem are 
ably treated. For the statistician and sociologist 
there is a chapter which deals with the prevalence 
of these two diseases in the community, their socio- 
logical background, the relation to the child and 
the family, and the burden on the state. Accurate 
and discriminating medical information about 
syphilis, gonorrhea, and their complications, to- 
gether with most interesting and pertinent histori- 
cal facts are given in separate chapters. No one 
reading these chapters could long remain confused 
about their points of difference. All the scientific 
information that anyone needs to have is here made 
available. There is no guess-work, and no untested 
theories are propounded. 

The last half of the Manual deals with sex edu- 
cation, the legal aspects of venereal disease control 
and immorality and juvenile criminality especially 
as related both by cause and effect to the other 
venereal disease problems. Finally the Manual 
gives some very good advice about ways of under- 
standing and some aids in conditioning the be- 
havior of this group of people before it is too late 
for any constructive work. 

Although it is now three years since this Manual 
was first published there is nothing newer which 
can surpass it as a reference book or practical 
guide for social workers themselves or for students 
of social work. This is true not only because of 
the actual information it contains but more espe- 
cially because of the sane point of view, the wide 
range of vision and the even perspective manifested 
throughout its pages. 

Ora Lewis 
SUGGESTIVE Bupcet For FAMILIES OF 
Smat_ Income: Prepared by the Home 
Economics Committee, Associated Charities, 
Cleveland, 1928, 34 pp. 


The cost of living, particularly in relation to 
low-income groups, is a matter of concern to many 
social workers and home economists. They will 
find this budget compilation a real aid in the study 
of economic problems and in making financial 
plans for the families under their care. 

The pamphlet contains a discussion of factors 
which influence food expenditures and gives, in 
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addition to tables of food costs for individuals of 
varying ages and sex, the diets on which these 
tables are based. Of special interest here is the 
Suggested Low-cost Menu for the Tuberculous 
Patient. Clothing Allowances are also woi «ed out 
on an individual basis, but expenditures for Rent, 
Fuel and Light, Household and Cleaning Material, 
and so on, are considered as group expenses be- 
cause they are affected but slightly by the number 
in the family. A graphic diagram suggests a way 
of dividing a $24 a week income to care for a 
family of five. The illustrations help to make the 
pamphlet vivid and attractive. 

The Cleveland Home Economics Committee is to 
be congratulated on its very intelligent handling of 
a difficult problem. Their study is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the minimum cost of 
living. Luise Kraus Appiss 

Consultant in Home Economics, New 
York Charity Organization Society 


HE Founpations oF Nutrition: Mary 
Swartz Rose, Ph.D. Macmillan, New York, 
1927, 501 pp. 


This book is an unusually clear and well organ- 
ized presentation of what is known at the present 
time with reference to the standards upon which 
desirable dietary procedures should be based. It is 
planned as a fact book for study and reference use 
and assumes a considerable amount of previous in- 
terest by the reader, not only in securing detailed 
information about what foods to select but also in 
learning more about the procedures and findings in 
the large volume of scientific research which makes 
such definite recommendations possible. 

Following a short historic description of the de- 
velopment of scientific methods of nutrition investi- 
gation, the author describes simply and interest- 
ingly what is now known about body needs for 
energy and for building and regulating material. 
The latter part of the book discusses in much de- 
tail the dietary contributions of various types of 
food materials. At the end is an excellent chapter 
dealing with the planning of adequate dietaries for 
the healthy adult and for children at various age 
periods. 

For the family social worker the book has cer- 
tain definite values. Our previous ideas on the 
significance of different types of food in the dietary 
have changed in many respects during recent years. 
Even though a worker has had a good basic train- 
ing in the fundamentals of nutrition, it is often 
difficult to find time for the technical reading nec- 
essary to keep in touch with the new research con- 
stantly under way. This book provides an excel- 
lent means of bringing previous nutrition knewl- 
edge up to date. 

For the worker without previous training in 
nutrition also the book has much to offer, person- 
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ally and professionally. If you are to be in trim 
for your daily job the kind and amount of food you 
eat is a matter of much importance and this book 
contains a great deal of valuable information on 
desirable standards for the diet of the healthy 
adult. If you want to grow fatter or thinner, the 
book will help you to make dietary adjustments 
wisely on the basis of knowledge as to why and 
how a particular type of adjustment functions as 
it does. 

In the families being cared for by social agencies, 
dietary standards are often far from satisfactory 
and much of permanent value can frequently be 
accomplished by a visitor who knows how to 
evaluate accurately the good and bad points in a 
family’s selection of foods and how to suggest 
improvements which will lead definitely and surely 
toward good health. Careful, thoughtful study of 
Dr. Rose’s book will do much in providing the 
basic information needed for such family service. 

Both as a consultation book for office use and as 
a reference book in training courses, Foundations 
of Nutrition would seem to have a definite place on 
the book shelf of the family agency. 

Emma A. WINSLOW 


NFANCY anp Human GrowtH: Arnold 
Gesell. Macmillan, New York, 1928, 418 pp. 


This is the third of a series of books about the 
pre-school child, and all who read it must hope 
that it is not the last. The other two have been 
reviewed in THE Famiy so will be mentioned only 
to point out the increasing specialization of Dr. 
Gesell’s method. 

The first book (The Pre-School Child from the 
Standpoint of Public Hygiene and Education) 
showed the importance to any field of human en- 
deavor of a study of the child under five years of 
age. It was chiefly descriptive and made certain 
recommendations for education, health, and social 
service. It is perhaps of more interest to the gen- 
eral reader than are either of the other two. The 
second (Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child) 
began some careful biological and psychological 
studies of the development of little children. The 
last carries this study out in greater detail. It is 
inevitable that a book based on careful and detailed 
research, such as Dr. Gesell is carrying on in the 
behavior of infants and little children, should be 
highly technical. What one does not expect is a 
style rising at times to almost poetic beauty, always 
clear, and highly stimulating. The idea throughout 
the book is the importance of growth; and what 
this idea means in the study and direction—the 
guidance—of children. Each growth period is de- 
pendent on and conditioned by the preceding period. 
In the earlier volume these periods were of three 
months, six months, or a year; in the present work 


a shorter unit was found necessary for the study of 
infants, and one month periods are dealt with dur- 
ing the first year. “ Normative items” are selected 
as criteria for development and are established by 
comparisons, sometimes of different age levels, 
sometimes of certain types of development which 
indicate profound differences in ability. 

These laboratory babies appear before us—living, 
behaving youngsters who arouse our deep interest. 
Never, in the care for scientific method, are human 
values lost sight of: This vividness of personal 
interest is increased by the quality of the test situ- 
ations from which the “normative items” receive 
their significance. The three-months-old baby 
“smiles responsively to social approach,” “eyes 
follow moving pencil,” “fingers one hand with the 
other in tactile motor play,” and so on, the things 
we all know that babies do. What we have not 
known is the approximate time at which these 
simple behavior responses may be expected. The 
majority of children probably move along smoothly 
from point to point of this “developmental sched- 
ule,” and it will not matter particularly, either to 
them or to us, whether we know or do not know 
that at four months a baby “turns head in pursu- 
ing slowly vanishing object.” But to the large and 
important minority who do not move so smoothly 
and to us who care greatly about them and their 
future happiness and usefulness, this increasing 
ability to recognize growth signs will matter very 
much, 


Two other points stand out for the reviewer: 
Gesell’s belief that behavior, while dependent on the 
integrity of the nervous system for its complete 
adequacy, shows an increasing independence of 
purely physiological mechanisms and develops an 
apparent system of its own; and his treatment of 
the constantly arising question as to comparative 
importance of heredity and environment. This be- 
havior system we may call personality, and the 
author’s description is illuminating both as to its 
independence and the interacting upon it of heredity 
and environment : 

Indeed, the child’s “ personality makeup,” so far 
as it is a describably subsisting reality, consists in 
the countless conditioned reflexes, associative 
memories, habits and attitudes which it acquires as 
a result of being reared by personal beings. If he 
were never touched by ministering hands, if he did 
not see and hear the evidences of humanity, if he 
could grow up in an absolutely asocial vacuum, it 
is difficult to believe he would have any recogniz- 
able “personality makeup” at all. The balance, 
the topography, the well-being of personality de- 
pend to a remarkable degree upon the impress of 
other personalities. 

At the same time, this personality is dependent 
on the laws of growth and growth is dependent on 
an inborn potency. 

The nervous system stands supreme among the 
federation of organs which together constitute the 
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human individual. Its supremacy consists in the 
function of maintaining and furthering the integrity 
of the body and its behavior. It manifests a 
high degree of autonomy in paradoxical union with 
a high degree of impressionability. Only if 
we give respect to this inner core of inheritance 
can we respect the important individual differences 
which distinguish infants as well as men. 
EvLeanor Hope JoHNSON 


F Parents OnLy Knew: Elizabeth Cleveland. 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1929, 153 pp. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN: Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys H. Groves. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
1928, 196 pp. 

TRAINING CHILDREN: William Henry Pyle. Cen- 
tury, New York, 1929, 206 pp. 

Psychologists and _ sociologists optimistically 
acclaim the development of a science of child be- 
havior. Literature in the field as yet hardly justi- 
fies this contention. There are appeals to parents 
for sympathetic understanding of community pro- 
grams of child training. There are empirical ac- 
counts of devices used by parents who have suc- 
cessfully conditioned their children to the accepted 
mode of social behavior. Only occasionally is 
there an effort to interpret to the inquiring parent 
the findings of current psychological research. 
The three books under review reveal the pre- 
scientific nature of the literature. 

If Parents Only Knew is an exhortation to 
parents for a sympathetic understanding of the 
contributions of the public school to child de- 
velopment. The “seven cardinal principles of 
education” pronounced by the National Education 
Association—“ health, command of tools and 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, 
vocation, recreation, citizenship, and character "— 
are discussed with uncritical enthusiasm. Parents 
will find here a complete justification of all devices 
employed by contemporary public school adminis- 
trators to effect economy in education. What mat- 
ter that our schools cramp individuality and stand- 
ardize behavior ! 

In Parents and Children, Professor and Mrs. 
Groves have compiled articles on child training 
previously published elsewhere. The book con- 
tains discursive accounts of empirical methods of 
shaping the child’s behavior to conform to socially 
sanctioned patterns. The authors treat the home 
as a static, fixed, unchanging institution, not as a 
dynamic, fluid organization susceptible to constant 
modification by economic and social factors. They 
have done little more than to reiterate approaches 
to child study which have already become matters 
of common knowledge. 

The author of Training Children, suggesting 
applications of psychological principles to the 
everyday problems of parents, bases his approach 
upon his experiments as a father, not as a psy- 
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chologist. The book will delight parents who are 
happy in a reminiscence of perfect children of yes- 
terday. Rules of conduct are predicated on the 
belief that children should be seen and not heard 
and that “one of the greatest sins of childhood 
today is the lack of respect for elders and all in 
authority.” Reactionary remarks pervade the dis- 
cussion. Note the following: “Instead of pre- 
venting children from working, the State should 
enlarge their opportunities for work”; “It is a 
pity that every child cannot be poor for at least a 
part of his early life”; “ There are some things 
that it is difficult for a child to learn except by 
being poor.” Modern parents, looking to the psy- 
chologists for guidance, will find no help in un- 
scientific exhortations to poverty, hard work, and 
respect for authority. Moralistic and inept, the 
book is of little value to teachers and parents. 
Marion HatHwaAy 
University of Washington 


HE ConservaTION OF THE Famity: Paul 
Popenoe. Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 
1926, 266 pp. 

Loitering in the bookstore of a great university 
the other day, I watched a pile of Mr. Popenoe’s 
Conservation of the Family melt away, as student 
after student bought the copies. 

“Who is using it?” I asked the clerk. 

“Oh Prof. X uses it, along with another book 
on the family. Funny, these books don’t come back 
‘second-hand.’ I guess it’s kinda good. I’ve read 
bits of it when work is slack.” 

“Did you like it?” I prodded. 

“Well, yes, some would call it old-fashioned, 
but I don’t know but what I think he’s right. 
Somebody's got to ‘conserve the family’ or most 
of us ‘Il have to give up.” 

An impatient student spoke up and I nodded 
agreement and passed on but the clerk’s conclusion 
in regard to the book stuck in my mind. 

It is a textbook, though not avowedly written as 
such. Most of the statements are categorical in 
form, with little or no supporting evidence. It 
gives one the picture, not of a student carefully 
weighing new evidence, but of a mature mind, re- 
flecting after years of study. His own statement 
of purpose is interesting. He says, “I have 
thought it more useful to outline the general prin- 
ciples involved than to risk bewildering the reader 
by piling up statistics or narrating series of indi- 
vidual cases. My belief is that to a large degree, 
the difficulties in which the family now finds itself 
are due precisely to the fact that isolated and indi- 
vidual cases have been multiplied and held up to 
astonish the public, until sight has been lost of the 
broad underlying facts and principles.” 

He divides his subject matter into three parts. 
Part I, “to use the language of biology, is an 
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examination of conditions which exist when the 
institution is adapted most effectively to human 
nature and to the progress of evolution.” These 
conditions he discusses under the heads of (1) 
types of mating, (2) elements in the choice of mate, 
(3) social sanctions affecting the family and (4) 
reproduction. 

Part II contains the meat of the book. In it he 
considers some of the “conditions that interfere 
with the normal functioning of the family.” He 
includes a discussion of “ Celibacy and the Ascetic 
Ideal” with their effects upon the families of 
Christian rations. Under “ Premarital Incon- 
tinence” he finds, “ Delayed marriage, if accom- 
panied by overstimulation of the sexual disposi- 
tions, is a fundamental cause of premarital incon- 
tinence. In a sense it covers everything else. . . . 
This is one of the reasons why sexual activity is 
not desirable for some years after puberty, in that 
sex impulses are so much stronger than many 
others that, if overstimulated and turned loose at 
this period, they will hold the floor to the exclusion 
of all rivals. The intellectual life of a whole 
nation may suffer if sexual activity is the rule 
among its young people. Competent observers 
generally agree that the Latin-American countries, 
among others, are handicapped by precisely this 
condition.” <A little further on he adds, “ Far 
from making for progress in society, a general 
attempt to release the sexual instincts from social 
restraint would make society impossible just as 
would a general attempt to release any other 
strong instinct from social restraint.” 

I have quoted at length to indicate Mr. Pope- 
noe’s firm belief in law, order, and marriage. 

Under “Broken Homes,” he emphasizes the 
complexity and depth of the problem and concludes 
with, “ The real problem is to prevent unhappy 
marriages by (1) better education for marriage 
and (2) better selection of mates.” But unfor- 
tunately he gives us no clue as to how society may 
accomplish this. There follow discussions of 
prostitution, venereal disease, infertility, illegiti- 
macy and abortion which succinctly summarize 
current knowledge. He closes Part II with an 
interesting discussion of “ Inadequate Reproduction 
in Superior Families” and “ Excessive Reproduc- 
tion in Inferior Families” in which he draws some 
distinctly debatable conclusions. 

In Part III he “takes up in a more general way 
the question of how society can make the family 
what it ought to be” under the headings of (1) 
Education, (2) Public Opinion, (3) Economic Re- 
forms, (4) Community Organization and (5) The 
Changing Family. These are based on the tenets 
he has given in his introduction, namely that 
“Monogamy is one of the biological foundations 
of society. Many of the excrescences of a legal, 
social, religious, or economic nature, which the 
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ignorance of ages has plastered on this biological 
foundation, should be removed.” . . “ The 
family is, in fact, the oldest institution in exist- 
ence. So far as one can guess, it has changed 
surprisingly little in 500,000 years.” 

No wonder my store friend found him “ old- 
fashioned.” He even says, “ Back of everything 
else is the need of education.” But isn’t that just 
what my store friend meant when she sold Mr. 
Popenoe’s book so gladly and said, “ Somebody’s 
got to ‘conserve the family’ or most of us ‘Ill have 
to give up”? 

Eucenie A. LEonaRD 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


ALABAMA—Tuscaloosa: add Charity Fund, Inc., 

Miss Mary Lee Gunter, secretary. 

Grorgia—Macon: Mrs. Edna Palmer Stephenson, 
secretary. 
Mrs. Georgia N. 
Smith, secretary. 
LaSalle: Miss Helen M. Wolfe, secretary. 
Iowa—Sioux City: Miss Margaret Fitzgerald, 
secretary. 

Nevada: add Story County Social Service 
League, Miss Edith Augustine, secretary, 
Court House; member of the American As- 
sociation for Organizing Family Social 
Work, a branch office of the Ames society. 

Kansas—Kansas City: member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

Loutstana—New Orleans: 
St. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Miss Pearl Salsberry, 
acting general secretary. 

New Jersey—Nutley: address 335 Passaic Avenue. 

New Yorxk—Auburn: Miss Mabel W. Porter, 


address 611 Gravier 


secretary. 
Huntington, L. I.: Miss Marian M. Stull, sec- 
retary. 
Nortu Carotina—Greensboro: Miss Ethel Speas, 
secretary. 
Outo—Cleveland: address 524 Federal Reserve 
Bank Bldg. 
Van Wert: Miss Ruth Warner, secretary. 
Warren: Mrs. Grace Hippel Henderson, 
secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Bethlehem: Miss Marjorie Fish, 
secretary. 


Scranton: Joseph E. Beck, secretary. 

Ruope Istanp—Providence: Clarence Pretzer, 
secretary. 

Texas—San Antonio: address 205 Kampmann 
Bldg. 

Virctnta—Roanoke : member of the American As- 
sociation for Organizing Family Social 
Work; name changed to Family Welfare 
Bureau. 
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PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 
Mr. Bruno's paper was given at the annual meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Social Service Exchange, 
February 28, 1929. Miss Webster’s was given at 
the New England Regional Conference of the 
Child Welfare League of America, Boston, 
November 14, 1928. 
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FOR 


DELINQUENT GIRLS 


By MarcGaret REEVES 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 
DELINQUENT GIRLS deals in a 
most comprehensive manner with 
every possible phase of the care and 
training of the delinquent girl, and 
is altogether the most admirable and 
complete publication on this subject 
which has ever reached our office.” 

—Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
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CHILD 
GUIDANCE 


By Smiley Blanton, M.D., Professor of 

Child Study, Vassar College; and Mar- 

garet Gray Blanton, co-author “‘ Speech 
Training for Children,” etc. 


Discusses in a simple, frank, and prac- 
tical manner every important phase of 
child training. Gives detailed instruc- 
tions for the proper care of children 
from birth to adolescence; and explains 
in readily understandable language the 
more important results of recent stud- 
ies in child psychology. This is a 
manual of proved methods. 
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